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SOME OLD AND FAMOUS SHIPS. 


The Port a Ferry—The Princess Mary—The Semaritaine—The William and Ann 
—The Discovery—The Resolution—The Endeavor—The Brothers—The 
Schooners Prudence and Manchester—The Volunteer—The Centurion—The 
Truelove—The Victory—The Vigilant—The San Josef, or General Jackson— 
The Commissaries des Koning von der Heine—The Rosseau—The Petrus— 
The Holy Ship—The Amethyst—The Constitution. 


THE average life of a wooden ship is said to be from twenty-five to 
thirty-three years, the latter being also the number of years that have 
been assigned as a generation of the human race. To carry the parallel 
still further, they may arrive at threescore years and ten, though not 
without often renewing; yet, “be they so strong that they come to 
fourscore years, yet is their strength but labor and sorrow, so soon it 
passeth away, and they are gone.” Like man, again, few ships live to 
pass their centennial. The oldest ship in the United States to-day 
is probably our frigate “Constitution,” launched in 1797, and now 
stationed, after frequent renewings, at Portsmouth navy-yard, as a 
receiving ship, being “no more fit for the sea.” 

In the following paper I have collected some account of a few old 
and famous vessels. Possibly the list could be extended, but not very 
much. 

Steam thus far has served to shorten the lives of ships. What the 
effect will be on the longevity of ships by the introduction of iron and 
steel hulls remains yet to be proved. 

Tue “Port A Ferry.”—One of the ships which carried over troops 
from England to Ireland in King William’s war, in 1688, entered the 
king’s dock at Liverpool when it was first opened, in 1788, just a cen- 
tury after. She was a dark little brig, and as probably her timbers 
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must have frequently been renewed in the course of a hundred years, 
little more than the form and name of the original “ Port a Ferry” was 
left. 

- Toe “Princess Mary,” alias “ Betsey Carrns.”—This ship, ac- 
cording to reliable accounts, was built on the Thames in the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century, and was purchased by the Prince of Orange, 
and selected by the prince to convey himself and suite to England. 
He bestowed upon her the name of the “ Princess Mary,” in honor of 
his royal and illustrious consort, the daughter of James II. During 
the whole of William’s reign the ship held a place of honor as one of 
the royal yachts, and was often used as the pleasure yacht of Queen 
Anne. 

The vessel came into the possession of George I., by whose order 
she ceased to form a part of the royal establishment, and about the 
middle of the last century was sold to Messrs. Walters, of London, 
from whom she received the name of the “ Betsey Cairns,” in honor, 
as we are told, of g West India lady of that name. After that she was 
alternately a West Indiaman, a privateer,{a Smyrna Figger, and a 
Baltic trader, in all of which capacities she acquitted herself for 
steadiness, comfort, and speed. Various fortunes attended her for 
many years, until at length she again got into the royal service as a 
transport under George ITI., and was employed in 1810 at the siege of 
Cadiz, where she was the headquarters of the marine artillery. 

With the piping times of peace the “ Betsey Cairns” resumed her 
mercantile avocations, and at length, after manifold degradations, having 
been purchased by Mr. George French Wilson, of Shields, she was re- 
duced to the drudgery of carrying coals from Newcastle to London. 
Here was a descent from a royal yacht to a dowdy collier. In this 
deplorable condition she lingered on until the 17th of February, 1827, 
when, while pursuing her voyage from Shields to Hamburg with a 
cargo of coal, she struck upon the “ Black Middens,” a dangerous reef 
of rocks to the north of the mouth of the Tyne, and in a few days be- 
came a total wreck. Thus perished one of the most remarkable ships 
in the world, after having been constantly at sea for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years. She had been regarded with an almost super- 
stitious feeling of interest and veneration, and a memorable prophecy 
was associated with her fortunes,—viz., “that the Catholics would 
never get the better while the ‘Betsey Cairns’ was afloat.” The rem- 
nant of her original timbering was extremely fine. It was loaded 
with a profusion of rich and elaborate oak carvings, the color of the 
wood, from age and exposure, closely resembling that of - ebony. 
Snuff-boxes and souvenirs of various kinds were made of the wood, 
and brought extravagant prices. Each of the members of the then 
corporation of Newcastle was presented with one of these boxes of old 
British oak. 
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Hon. Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., one of the most celebrated ju- 
rists in Great Britain, in 1856, stated in the British Admiralty Court 
that in 1816 he was counsel in a cause relating to this ship. 

When William III. landed at Torbay, the “ Princess Mary” bore 
a flag with English colors and their Highnesses’ arms, surrounded with 
the motto, “ The Protestunt Religion and the Liberties of England,” and 
underneath the motto of the House of Nassau, “ Je maintiendrai” (I 
will maintain). William wished to land on the 4th of November,.the 
day on which he was born and married, but by advice of his counselors 
was persuaded to land the next day, the 5th, it being the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot, and the celebration of the Protestant religion 
in England. The “ Princess Mary” was more than half a century old 
when William landed from her at Torbay, November 5, 1688. She was 
eighty feet three inches long, twenty-three feet broad, double-decked, 
with two masts square-rigged. Her earlier name is said to have been 
“ Brill,” but this, we believe, is not established. 

THe “SEMARITAINE.”—The oldest vessel known in France in 
1856 was the “ Semaritaine,” built in 1716, and launched in 1718, one 
hundred and thirty-eight years before. She was then recently pur- 
chased by a timber merchant, of Nantes, who proposed to break her 
up. Her having lasted so long was attributed to her having been built 
of teak. She was examined in Malta in 1840, when one hundred and 
twenty-two years old, and her hull was then so sound it was said she 
might last another century. A Malta newspaper, in 1840, calls this 
vessel the “Indus.” It said, “ We have recently had in the harbor 
of Valletta the ‘Indus,’ a French vessel, built in India in 1718, and 
therefore now one hundred and twenty-two years old.” 

THE “ WILLIAM AND ANnN.”—In April, 1858, there was wrecked in 
the Mediterranean a bark called the “ William and Ann,” remarkable for 
her great age of one hundred and one years, and from having transported 
General Wolfe across the Atlantic when he sailed for Quebec in 1759. 
She was built for a bomb-ketch, and was for a time commanded by 
Captain James Cook, the famous navigator, who, it is said, thought 
well of her sailing qualities. At the battle which preceded the scaling 
of the Plains of Abraham, she did good service, and her guns told 
with severe effect upon the town. After the close of the expedition, 
she returned to England, and for some years bore an active part in 
her naval history. During the long peace, and when reform in ship- 
building took place, she was condemned, and being pronounced a 
useless hulk by the admiralty surveyors, was sold for a mere song to 
the merchant’s service. Fifty years of arduous duty failed to wear 
her out, and when wrecked she had not begun to show any signs 
of decay or age. Her planking was, however, comparatively new, 
having been on only seventy-eight years. In May, 1857, when a hun- 
dred years old, she arrived from Barcelona at Savannah, Georgia, and 
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from thence sailed for New York with a cargo of pitch-pine, where a 
daguerreotype of her was taken and an illustration copied from it 
pubished in Harper’s Illustrated Weekly. She had been for many 
years previous engaged in the Honduras and African timber trade. 
The following account of her accompanies her portrait in Harper : 

“ Judging by our modern standards, she wears a lubberly look, and 
hardly looks as if she could sail at all; her blunt bow and round lines 
remind one of a canal-boat; but her captain and chief owner, Mr. 
Magram, testifies that she has few superiors with a fair fore-and-aft 
breeze. As to duration, she looks as though she might last another 
hundred years. 

“There is but little about her to tell the strange, eventful story of 
her life. There are no blood-stains, no trophies, no pieces of metal let 
in here or there to acquaint the stranger that here outpoured the life- 
blood of an English hero. There are some curious old cannon, some 
droll carbines and queer pistols, which may have been fired a hundred 
years ago at the siege of Quebec, or eighty odd years ago during our 
Revolutionary war, when she played an ugly part on the coast; and 
there is ‘something in the cut of her jib’ which forces upon the mem- 
ory the grand old days of our grandfathers, and the era of great naval 
deeds. But in general the fine old ship tells few tales. On one occasion, 
we believe, she was taken, while lying in a Mediterranean port, by some 
of the Algerian pirates of fifty years since. It seems that the captain 
was on shore. A number of the crew, fatigued by their long cruise, 
tricked the officer of the watch, and got ashore for a ‘spree ;’ during 
their absence the brave old ship was boarded by the pirates, her anchor 
weighed, and sails set for sea. When the captain put off in his gig to 
go on board for the night, he rowed half over the harbor without find- 
ing her. Next morning, at daybreak, perceiving that she was gone, 
he blew out his brains in despair. Happily, the second lieutenant was 
a man of more nerve; he fitted out a fast-sailing fishing craft, and 
made directly for the nearest African port. 

“Tt so happened that the Moorish bashaw or pasha had laid himself 
under obligations to the captain of this very vessel not many weeks 
before, having been entangled in a very troublesome quarrel with a 
Danish man-of-war, from which he only escaped through the interces- 
sion of his English friend. On the arrival of the lieutenant the pasha 
heard his story with characteristic phlegm ; when it was done, the lieu- 
. tenant was seized by Moorish soldiers, and thrust into prison. 

“ The unhappy Englishman began to wish that he had left the frigate 
to her fate. The prison was hot, the fare was poor. Day after day 
elapsed, and no word of release came. To all entreaties from his cap- 
tives the bashaw opposed a sarcastic smile. At length, after over a 
week’s captivity, the soldiers suddenly appeared, seized the Englishmen, 
and dragged them forth, as they began to fear, to their execution. 
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“ What was their delight on seeing the old frigate riding proudly in 
the bay. The pasha met them and accompanied them on board. 

“The first sight they saw was the dangling corpses of about two- 
score Moors hung in a beautifully symmetrical fashion from the yards. 

“¢« Englishmen,’ said the pasha, ‘ are you satisfied ?” 

“¢Oh, perfectly !’ said the lieutenant, who hardly knew what he was 
saying. 

“There are a few of the rascals left who shall take their place with 
the others, if you like.’ 

“The Englishman declared that he desired no more victims, and 
the old frigate resumed her place in the navy of Great Britain. 

“She was present, we believe, at more than one of Lord Nelson’s 
battles, and many a brave Englishman poured out his life-blood on her 
decks. We are very much afraid that, like the old race-horses, she now 
figures somewhat a hack in the merchant service. Still, it is no slight 
gratification to have seen the very ship which carried Wolfe to Quebec, 
and trod the very plank on which his foot rested as he planned his im- 
mortal exploit.” 

The following note from London Notes and Queries informs us of 
the ultimate fate of the “ William and Ann.” 

‘<< Madeira, 11th Mar. The ‘* William and Ann” (barque), Magub, of London, 
from Newport to this island, encountered a hurricane off the East end of this island 
5th Mar., had her foremast, quarter-boat, stanchions, and bulwarks carried away, 
and, becoming very leaky, was abandoned on the 8th ina sinking state ; crew saved 
by the ‘‘ Catherine” (schr.), Tyrer, which had been blown out of this port, and was 
returning on the 10th with loss of a seaman overboard.’ 

‘“‘The above cutting from Lloyd’s List of yesterday announces the loss of the 
old ship which conveyed General Wolfe to Quebec, and of which several notices 


have appeared in former numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
‘‘ BLACKHEATH, April 15, 1858.”’ 


“THE VOLUNTEER.”—In 1840, a very old vessel visited St. Johns, 
Nova Scotia, on which occasion the Herald of May 27, 1840, of that 
place remarks: “The curious in naval architecture may have an op- 
portunity of gratifying their curiosity by the sight of a vessel now in 
our harbor, the ‘ Volunteer’ of Hull. This antique specimen of British 
oak is one hundred and ten years old, and was employed as a transport 
ship at the taking of Quebec. She is the identical ship in which the 
immortal Wolfe came to this continent.” This paragraph seems to 
confound the “ Volunteer” with the “ William and Ann.” She was 
probably one of the transports at the taking of Quebec. 

Tue “ Discovery.”—This ship, in which Captain Clerke accom- 
panied Captain James Cook on his last voyage of discovery, in 1776, 
sailed from Cowes Roads for Antwerp in 1842. She was then under 
the Belgian flag, and her name had been changed to the “ Rubens.” 
She had the appearance of a fine brig, and drew seventeen feet of 
water. 
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‘ THE “ ENDEAVOR,” in which Cook sailed around the world, was 

* bought for the Royal navy in 1768. She was of three hundred and 
sixty-eight tons burthen, and mounted twelve guns. Having been 
sold out of the service, in 1795, in beating out of the harbor of 
Newport, Rhode Island, she struck on Brenton’s reef, was hauled off, 
condemned, and broken up, and laid her bones to rest in Newport. 
When James Fenimore Cooper published his “ Red Rover,” Robert 
P. Lee and Nicholas G. Bass, citizens of Newport, hauled her keel 
out of the mud, and made a box from it, which was lined with gold, 
and presented to the author. The inscription read,— 


‘¢ To the Author of the ‘ Red Rover,’ ”’ 
all touched with the rays of a gorgeous rising sun. In the centre the 
hull of a ship, with her lower masts and bowsprit only standing. 

In 1882, Miss Dorothea Dix presented the Redwood Library of 
Newport, Rhode Island, with a small jewel-box made out of the timber 
of the “ Endeavor.” 

Tue “ REesoLution.”—The newspapers in June, 1863, reported 
that the ship “ Resolution,” in which Captain James Cook left Eng- 
land on his second voyage around the world in 1772, ninety years be- 
fore, was at Demerara, waiting a cargo of sugar. It appears from a 
list of the vessels belonging to the Royal navy from 1700 to 1800, in 
“ Chamock’s History of Marine Architecture,” that the “ Resolution” 
was purchased in 1771, was of four hundred and sixty-one tons bur- 
then, and mounted fourteen guns. She was used a few years since in 
Alexandria, Egypt, as a coal-hulk to the Oriental and Peninsular line 
of steamers. 

“THE BrorHers.”—A British brig of this name, employed:as a 
collier, was lost in 1855, on Strangford bar, coast of Ireland. She 
was built in Barmouth, Wales, in 1722, and was therefore one hundred 
and thirty-three years old at the date of her shipwreck. 

THE ScHooners “PRUDENCE” AND “ MANCHESTER.”—The 
schooner “ Prudence,” of Kittery, Maine, in 1840 received a new set 
of coasting papers from the Boston custom-house. She was built in 
1789, fifty-one years before, and was thought to be the oldest schooner 
in the United States, but the Gloucester Telegraph of that year said 
that the schooner “ Manchester,” then lying on the beach in that town, 
and retaining her original model, was built in 1784, five years previous. 

THE “Cernturion.”—This ship, in which Lord Anson made his 
remarkable voyage around the world in 1739-44, was a few years since, 
when one hundred and seventy-five years old, said to be still laid up 
in an English dock-yard, which, however, seems extremely doubtful. 

-She was built of white larch or hackmatack, a most durable wood, 
said never to decay. One of her anchors, lost off the Ladrones, has 
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been recently recovered, and lies on exhibition at Manila. Her figure- 
head was set up in Portsmouth dock-yard with a suitable inscription, 


beginning,— 


“Stop, traveler, and view 
One who has traveled more than you,’’ etc. 


Tue “ Vicrory.”—Nelson’s flag-ship at the battle of Trafalgar, 
and the sixth of that name in the Royal navy, whose keel had been 
laid some time before in a dry-dock at Chatham dock-yard, was com- 
pleted in 1765, one hundred and seventeen years ago, and she still lies 
in honorable retirement at Portsmouth. On the 21st of October last 
(1882), the anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar, according to the 
annual custom, she was dressed in laurels, and her masts once more 
displayed the tattered sails which bear such evidences of the battle of 
Trafalgar seventy-seven years ago. The brass plate upon the quarter- 
deck, with the inscription “ HERE NELSON FELL,” receives an extra 
polish on that day, and the tars on board solemnly drink to the 
memories of those who fell in the greatest naval struggle the English 
ever had. 

She was built by Mr. Allen, master-shipwright of the dock-yard, and 
her dimensions were and still are: length of keel, one hundred and fifty- 
one feet three inches; beam, fifty-one feet ten inches; depth of hold, 
twenty-one feet six inches ; height between the several decks, from five 
feet seven inches to six feet three inches ; whole length inboard of lower 
deck, one hundred and eighty-six feet; middle and upper decks, one 
hundred and ninety-one feet nine inches and one hundred and ninety- 
two feet eight inches; shortest inboard breadth, forty-seven feet; ex- 
treme length, from carving of head to taffrail, two hundred and twenty- 
seven feet six inches; length of quarter-deck, ninety-three feet; length 
of forecastle, forty-two feet ; length of poop, forty-eight feet ; burden, 
two thousand one hundred and sixty-two tons. Her armament at the 
battle of Trafalgar consisted of 

Tons. COwt. 
32-pounders on the lower deck, weighing . . ° - 84 00 
24-pounders on the middle deck, weighing : é . 74 18 


12-pounders on the upper deck, weighing . : : <8 16 
10-pounders on the quarter-deck and forecastle, weighing. 17 2 


Total, weighing . ° : : : ° : ‘ - 224 13 


When first brought forward, in 77s seventy pigs of iron ballast 
extra were stowed on the port side, to counteract a natural list the ship 
had to starboard. At that period she carried five hundred and ninety- 
three tons of ballast, and her draught was, forward, twenty-three feet 
nine inches, and twenty-five feet aft. In 1780 she was coppered for 
the first time, and her ballast reduced to four hundred and eighty tons, 
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and her draught was altered to twenty-four feet one inch forward, and 
twenty-five feet four inches aft. Her qualities as a sailer were excellent, 
and she tacked when no other vessel of the fleet could, and in going to 
windward would compete with the fastest. First commissioned in 1778, 
after a long, successful, and almost continuous cruising, she brought to 
England the trophies of the battle of Cape St. Vincent, and was paid off 
at Chatham in November, 1797, and filled there the degraded office of a 
prison hospital-ship until, after having been renovated_and rebuilt, she 
was commissioned as Lord Nelson’s flag-ship April 10, 1803. In 1808 
the “Victory” was again put in active service, and bore the flag of Sir 
James Saumarez for four years. 

In 1812 she was put out of commission at Portsmouth, and has 
there remained ever since, wearing the flag of the port admiral or the 
_ pennant of a captain of the ordinary. It was once proposed to break 

her up, but the proposition was received with the scorn it deserved. 

The succession of flags borne by this ship furnish a galaxy of naval 
heroes, viz., Keppel, C. Hardy, Geary, Darby, Kempenfelt, Howe, 
Hood, Mann, Linzie, Nelson, Saumarez, to which might be added the 
names of many more since the good old ship has been in “ ordinary.” 

THE Bark “ TRUELOVE.”—This veteran whaler, which was built 
in Philadelphia in 1764, arrived there from Ivigtut, Greenland, some- 
where about the middle of August, 1873, being then one hundred and 
nine years old. The following is her certificate of British registry : 


‘This is to certify that in pursuance of an act in the fourth year of the reign 
of King William the Fourth, intitled ‘an act for the registering of British ves 
sels,’ Thomas Ward, merchant, and William Ward, merchant, both of the town or 
borough of Kingston upon Hull, having made and subscribed the declaration re- 
quired by said act, and having declared that they are sole owners, in the proportions 
specified on the back hereof, of the ship or vessel called the ‘ Truelove,’ of Hull, 
which is of the burthen of two hundred and ninety-six 34-94 tons, and whereof 
John Parker is master, and that the said ship or vessel was built at Philadelphia, 
in North America, in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-four, as ap- 
pears by the certificate of registry granted at this port 19th March, 1831, No. 16, 
now delivered up and cancelled.” 


By the ship’s papers it appears that James Gleadow, tide-surveyor 
at the port of Hull, certified the following as the dimensions of the 
bark: “One deck ; three masts; length, from main-stem to stern-post, 
ninety-six feet; breadth at the broadest part above the mainwales, 
twenty-seven feet one-half gmch; depth of hold, sixteen feet two 
inches; square rigged; standing bowsprit; square sterned; carvel 
built; no galleries; no figure-head.” The bark has changed owners 
many times. 

The bark was originally built for the merchant service, and within 
a year after the beginning of the American Revolution was captured 
by a British cruiser off the capes of the Delaware or Chesapeake. 
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Before her capture she had been converted into a privateer, and 
mounted six guns. The prize was taken to Hull, England, and sold 
there, and from the time of her sale up to 1780 was engaged in the 
wine trade between Oporto and Hull. In 1780 she again changed 
owners and was converted into a whaler, and remained in that business 
until purchased (in 1869) by Captain Thomas Wetherell, who was 
her commander in 1873. In 1866 she was the only vessel that sailed 
from Hull for the Davis’ Strait whale-fisheries. The register of the 
bark shows that in the eighty-nine years, from 1780 to 1869, that she 
was engaged in the whale-fishery, nearly four hundred whales were 
captured by her. The original timbers of the vessel appeared to be as 
strong as the day they were erected on the stocks in old Kensington, 
and the captain said they were big enough for a three-thousand-ton ship. 
During the last voyage in 1873, which occupied forty-seven days from 
Greenland to Greenwich Point, the vessel was entangled for some time 
among icebergs, one hundred and sixty-six of which the captain counted 
in one day. In steering among them the bark struck a number side- 
ways, and glanced off merely to strike them on the other side, all of 
them to leeward. An Esquimaux was discovered in a canoe among 
these “icy mountains” one fine, clear morning, and the captain induced 
him to come on board and point out several localities. Guided by his 
information, the captain, having sailed one hundred and fifty miles 
northwest, changed his course to southwest and cleared the ice-embargo. 
The “ Truelove” has at times attained a speed of nine and a half knots 
per hour, but her usual or average speed is only six knots, with a good 
breeze. We have no later account of this vessel than 1873, and she 
may still be in existence. 

THE “ ViciILant.”—This schooner, which was built in Baltimore 
in 1800, was in 1879 running between the Islands of St. Thomas and 
St. Croix. She was built, it is said, for the purposes of piracy, and 
was used in that business until 1810, when she was converted into an 
African slave trader. After being employed in this traffic for several 
years, she again served as an ocean freebooter, principally on the Spanish 
Main, and was overhauled and boarded by a Dutch vessel of war, 
when it was found that all of her crew with but a single exception had 
died of yellow fever. She was again fitted out as a privateer, and was 
so employed until 1840. Since that time she has been engaged in 
peaceful commerce. 

In one of those terrific cyclones which sometimes sweep over the 
West Indies, the “ Vigilant” sank to the bottom of the harbor of St. 
Croix in seventy-four feet of water, when her owner, Captain Pentheny, 
of that island, with indomitable pluck and perseverance, and the few 
appliances at hand, raised her up again, to ply once more between 
St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

Not a plank exists probably of the old ‘‘ Vigilant,” but the magic 
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of her name is continued, and the same lines and the same build that 
have made her famous remain. 

THe “GENERAL JACKSON,” oR “SAN JosEF.”—This ship was 
repaired on the sectional dock, New York, in 1847, being then over 
one hundred years old, and in good order. She was built by the Por- 
tuguese at Goa, in Africa, of teak wood, and was captured from them 
by the English. During our war of 1812-14 she was captured from 
her English owners by the American privateer, “ Yankee,” owned by 
Mr. De Wolf, of Bristol, Rhode Island. She was then called the “San 
Josef,” which was in all probability her Portuguese name. She was 
taken into Portland, Maine, where her valuable cargo of dry-goods was 
sold. When repaired, in 1847, her teak planking was found to be 
grooved together, and had never been calked, but it was covered with 
a sheathing. Her mizzen-mast and some other of her spars were of 
teak, and undoubtedly the original sticks. She is reported to have been 
wrecked on the Florida reef, somewhere between 1848 and 1850. 

THE “CoMMISSARIES DES KONING VON DER HEINE.”’—Apple- 
ton’s Journal for May 4,.1872,asserted this Dutch vessel to be the oldest 
merchant vessel then afloat. She was built in 1568, and was, conse- 
quently, then three hundred and four years old. In 1864 she made the 
long and dangerous voyage from Batavia to Holland, and passed around 
the Cape of Good Hope October, 1864. She was in existence when 
the Prince of Orange, William the Silent, was fighting Philip II., of 
Spain, then in the zenith of his power, and was sailing to the Indies 
when the Hollanders organized themselves into the “ Beggars of the 
Sea,” and as a privateer earned a reputation which astonished the 
world. 

Tue “ RossEav,” one of Stephen Girard’s ships, was built in 
Philadelphia in 1802. She was repaired in New Bedford in 1872, 
when her planking was removed the first time in seventy years. The 
live-oak timbers underneath were found as sound as they were the day 
they were first put together. 

THE “ Petrrus.”—There was at Dieppe, in France, in 1878, an old 
three-masted vessel] called the “ Petrus,” built three hundred years before. 
Her stern was elevated, and the bows rounder than those of the present 
day. ‘She was still stanch and in active service. She was built in 
Norway, and had always been employed in the Baltic and North Sea 
trades. 

Tue “ Marta.”—This bark was built at Pembroke, now called 
Hanson, Massachusetts, in the autumn of 1782 for a privateer. Ac- 
cording to‘her register she was eighty-six feet long, twenty-three feet 
one inch wide, eleven feet six and a half inches deep, and measured 
20228 tons. It has been claimed for her that she was the first vessel 
to display the Stars and Stripes in the Thames; but that is a mistake, 
as she was preceded by the “ Bedford,” belonging to the same owners, 
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and other ships. In 1852 she was hauled upon the marine railway 
for repairs, but no essential improvement or alteration in her model 
was ever made. After her voyage to London she was employed in 
the whale-fishery, and for fifty or sixty years was owned by Samuel 
Rodman, of New Bedford, and his descendants. In 1859 it is said 
there stood to her credit the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and that she had been of no expense to her owners or under- 
writers but once, and then only for a trifling amount. She concluded 
her first whaling voyage on the 26th of September, 1795, and sailed 
for New Bedford on her twenty-seventh and last whaling voyage under 
our flag on the 29th of September, 1859. A detailed statement of 
these voyages, with the names of her commanders, can be found in 
“ Nicketson’s History of New Bedford.” 

February 24, 1863, she was repaired at Talcahuano, and sold to 
Messrs. Burton & Trumbull, of Talcahuano, who, to avoid the risk of 
her capture by rebel cruisers, put her under the Chilian flag, under the 
name of the “ Maria Pacheco.” She continued her cruising as a 
whaler in the Pacific until 1870, when she foundered at sea, or, ac- 
cording to another account, was sunk in the harbor of Payta. At the 
time of her loss she was in such good condition that she bade fair to 
outlast her century. The flag she first wore, though in shreds, is still 
in existence in New Bedford. 

THE “Hoxry Sure.”—A vessel built at Surat, called the “ Holy 
Ship,” was employed by the Mohammedans in going to and returning 
from Mecca as far back as 1702, being then described as the old ship. 
She continued to make an annual voyage for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, subsequently from Surat to Mecca, where her owners had the 
special privilege of taking on board a certain number of chests and 
cases of coffee and other produce. The “ Holy Ship” was lost at last 
in a violent afflux of the river Surat in 1777, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that she had navigated the Indian Seas for more than a century.’ 

THe “ AMETHYST.”—Any one who passed Mission Dock, No. 2, 
San Francisco, this summer (1882), could not but have been attracted 
by a weather-beaten flag bearing the inscription “1822,” floating from 
the masthead of an old bark lying alongside of the wharf. An in- 
spection of the vessel’s stern showed her to be the “ Amethyst,” of 
Boston, and though she appeared scarred and worn by long service, 
she was yet one of the stanchest ships afloat. She was built in Boston 
in 1822, of the best live-oak, copper-fastened, registers three hundred 
and fifty-six tons, and is the oldest American vessel now engaged in 
transportation. Her first commander was Jabez Howes, and she was 
first employed in trading between Boston and Liverpool. She was one 
of the fastest packet-ships of her day, and brought some of the first 

1 For particulars of construction see ‘‘ Lindsay’s Merchant Shipping,”’ vol. iv., 
note, p. 460. 
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immigrants to the United States. She was for many years a famous 
vessel, and although built before the time of racing clippers, can even 
now show a quick hull down to many a more pretentious craft. During 
her trading between Europe and America, an interesting incident is 
recorded in her career. Leaving Boston one Monday morning, she 
sailed to Liverpool in fourteen days, unloaded her cargo, and, return- 
ing, arrived at the home harbor in thirty-two days after leaving it. 
Her agent was surprised one day to find Captain Howes passing up the 
dock, and, accosting him, inquired what accident had necessitated his 
return. He was even more surprised when the captain informed him 
that he was on his way to the custom-house to enter his vessel. He 
had left England the week before. After a lucrative season in this 
trade, she was sold to a New Bedford firm and transformed into a 
whaler, chasing the leviathan for twenty-one years in the South Seas. 
Her good fortune followed her even there, and queer stories are related 
of her wonderful “ catches.” She then came to the Pacific coast, and 
carried coal for the ‘Bellingham Bay Company to San Francisco until 
1878, when she was sold to W. S. Ray & Co., her present owners, and 
put in the China trade. In 1880, after fifty-eight years of active service, 
she rode out one of the most terrific typhoons ever known in the China 
seas. Within a radius of sixty miles three American ships were lost, 
while the “ Amethyst,” deeply laden with coal, passed safely through. 
In June, 1881, she was commanded by Captain Slocum, and traded 
between Hong Kong and the Philippine Islands. Last year her 
present master, H. C. Killman, took charge of her, and when off the 
south end of Formosa Island, she again experienced a fearful typhoon, 
which she weathered safely. She was then brought to this city and re- 
paired at a cost of four thousand dollars. Her timbers and bolts were 
found entirely preserved, a favorable comparison with the ship-build- 
ing of the present day. From San Francisco she made several trips to 
the Fiji Islands, and is now taking in a valuable cargo for Ipia, Navi- 
gator’s Group.—San Francisco Examiner. 

THe UniTep States Fricate “Constitution.” —This famous 
and successful ship, whose history is so familiar to Americans, was 
launched at Boston on the anniversary of Columbus’s discovery of the 
New World, October 21, 1797, and is consequently now eighty-five 
years old. She has been rebuilt twice, once at Boston in 1835, and 
since in Portsmouth, and has been many times repaired. In 1874 she 
was hauled up on the ways at the Philadelphia navy-yard, for repairs, 
and not launched until after the yard was sold in 1875. At present 
(1883) she is the receiving-ship at the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
navy-yard. Her keel and floor timbers are those originally put in 
her, and are as sound to-day as on the day of her launch. All her 
other timbers and planking have been renewed, and many of them 
more than once; but care has been taken to preserve her model, and in 
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that respect she is a perfect representative of the ship launched eighty- 
five years ago. The “Constitution,” in her action with the “ Guerriere,” 
according to Moses Smith, one of her crew in that engagement, obtained 
her sobriquet of ‘Old Ironsides” from the following circumstance : 
One of the heaviest shot of the enemy struck her, but the plank was 
so hard it failed to penetrate, and fell out. This was noticed, and the 
ery arose, “Huzza! Her sides are made of iron ; see where the shot fell.” 
In 1835 it was designed to break her up, which, as in the case of the 
“ Victory,” raised a storm of indignation, and inspired Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to write his famous and stirring poem : 


“ Aye! tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 

Beneath it rang the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon roar : 

The meteors of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


‘¢ Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


‘‘Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ! 

Her thunder shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 

Nail to the masts her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning, and the gale!’’ 


The remonstrances of the people and the glowing words of this 
poem, which it is well to repeat now, resulted in her preservation 
to perform some excellent service, and add to her previous glorious 
history. It was proposed again the present year to break her up, but 
‘better counsel prevailed, and she was towed from New York to Ports- 
mouth a few months since to be used there as a receiving-ship, may we 
hope at least to be preserved until she completes her centennial. 


Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS. 
(Continued from page 108.) 


XVIII. (Continued.) 


Truscott told his story uninterrupted, and the quartermaster listened 
to every detail until it was finished. Then he spoke. 

“ Now, Jack, I understand it fully, and can give it to the colonel 
just as you gave it to me. Everything is going smoothly in the office. 
There isn’t a thing to demand your attention, and all you’ve got to do is 
to get thoroughly rested. Now, I’m off; but every few hours I’ll be 
over to see if you want anything, and there will be a hospital attendant 


in the next room all day. I tell you the colonel and the chief will be 
tickled to death to hear what a larruping you gave Eskiminzin.” 

Then the doctor gave him a sleeping potion, darkened the room, and 
once more bent over him. 

“Jack, it is necessary that you should rest to-day. I’ll be back to- 
night, and will let you up then, but meantime sleep all you can. Now, 
I’m going to see Mrs. Tanner, who is very anxious about the captain, 
and will rejoice in knowing of his safety. Then I’ll be ready to start 
down the valley.” 

Then fatigue and suffering were soon forgotten. Hour after hour 
throughout that chill December day Jack Truscott slept peacefully. 
Waking towards evening, he found that the attendant had set a little 
table by his bedside, and that besides the conventional tea and toast 
from the mess some dainty, tempting dishes were there in readiness for 
him. 

“ Who sent these?” he asked. 

“ Mrs. Tanner, sir, and Mrs. Wilkins. The quartermaster has been 
here several times, and the colonel called, and lots of the officers have 
been here to ask how you were, but my orders was not to let you be 
disturbed.” 

And so, feeling hungry, Jack took his tea, and when he next woke 
it was late in the night, and then he had nothing to do for it but lie 
awake and think, and he could think of nothing but why those spurs had 
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come back to him in that ungracious way, and why had Glenham aban- 
doned his roof. 

It was late on the following day when the doctor reached him, and 
found him much better. Truscott insisted upon getting up and dress- 
ing, and was surprised to find that the doctor seemed most unwilling to 
allow him to go out. Being determined, however, he carried his point, 
for, except a certain degree of weakness consequent upon loss of blood, 
and the painful and fatiguing journey, no reason against it could be 
assigned ; but, while he was dressing, the doctor went forth and held 
a rapid and earnest conversation with two or three officers whom he 
met. There were others to whom he did not stop to speak at all, but 
proceeded on his way to the colonel’s. Mrs. Pelham and Lieutenant 
Glenham were seated on the piazza. 

“ And how is Mr. Truscott now?” inquired her ladyship. 

“ Rested and doing very well, madame, and yet he must be very 
prudent. Can I see the colonel ?” 

“ You will find him in the parlor, doctor.” And as he entered the 
house she turned to Mr. Glenham. ‘‘ Now, Arthur, be firm and lose no 
time. You are to ride in half an hour, so it had better be settled at 
once.” 

Glenham rose, and merely saying, “I suppose you are right,” with 
a countenance in which perturbation and distress of mind were vividly 
portrayed, walked uneasily along the row. Nearing the adjutant’s quar- 
ters he looked back. There on the southernmost piazza stood Mrs. 
Pelham watching him. His face turned a shade paler, his teeth set, and 
he sprang up the steps and knocked at the door, which, for over a year, 
he had banged open or shut without formality of any kind. It was 
opened by the hospital attendant. 

“Can I see Lieutenant Truscott?” he asked. 

“ Hullo, Glenham! Come right in. Glad to see you,” rang Trus- 
cott’s voice from the sitting-room, and with extended hand and welcom- 
ing face he stepped to the doorway. 

In a constrained, embarrassed, half-dazed manner Glenham took the 
hand and dropped it. 

“T came to see you yesterday, Truscott; but they said you were 
not to be disturbed.” And as he spoke he stood uneasily at the door. 

“Come in, Glenham,” said Truscott. “Close the door and wait 
outside,” he continued, turning to the soldier. ‘‘ Come in here.” And 
slowly Truscott turned again and looked him searchingly in the face. 
The younger man could not meet his eye. He went and leaned his 
elbow upon the sideboard, his head upon his hand. 

“You have something to tell me, youngster, and you don’t know 
how to begin,” said Truscott, gravely and kindly. “ What is it?” 

For a moment Glenhath answered not. His eyes were fixed on a 
picture of the Yosemite that hung upon the wall, but he tapped his 
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top-boot impatiently with a little stick he carried. At last he broke 
forth, straightening himself and speaking rapidly ; speaking as though 
by rote, as though it were a lesson he had learned and was now re- 
peating; speaking in desperate haste, as though afraid either to stop or 
to be stopped, as though he feared his resolution might fail him. 

“T have something to say. It is hard to do it, too, but it must be 
done. Your coming back suffering and wounded makes it all the 
harder. Truscott, I thought you were the best friend I had in the regi- 
ment. I thought you were the truest gentleman in it, but the events 
that have come to light recently have proven to me that you have 
not been fair and square with me, that you have not acted as a friend ; 
and, as for the other matters, I have nothing to say, except that you 
cannot expect me to believe in your friendship or in you as I did. 
The less said the better, I suppose, and so I moved into other quarters. 
Even now I don’t like to have you think that I am ungrateful for all 
the kindness you certainly showed me up to this fall, but in future our 
ways lie apart.” And having said his piece, he raised his eyes, and for 
the first time looked Truscott in the face. “And now,” the said, “I 
have come to ask for Miss Pelham’s whip.” 

While he was speaking the face of his listener was a study. Pain, 
incredulity, indignation, and deep sorrow, all were depicted in the set, 
stern expression that fastened on his features. Truscott listened without 
one word, but very, very pale he grew, until her name was mentioned. 
Then the blood leaped to his forehead, fire flashed in his eyes, his hands 
clinched, and Glenham, who for an instant had met his gaze, looked 
nervously away. 

For a few seconds there was dead silence. Glenham could hear 
the throb of his own heart. Then Truscott spoke. Measured, calm, 
and slow, his words, nevertheless, were sharp and clear. There was 
not a trace of irritation in voice or manner, neither was there aught that 
was repellant. The self-control was simply perfect. 

“Let me clearly understand you, Glenham. Do you mean to say 
that you have fully satisfied yourself that I am no longer worthy your 
confidence and trust ?” 

“Well, not that; not—— Well, what I mean is that you have 
behaved neither as a friend to me, and worse than that to—to others 
who trusted you even more,” said Glenham, desperately. 

And still Truscott leaned there on the mantel, looking calmly at 
him. 

“ And your information, Glenham. Is it the result of your own 
observation, or what you have been told ?” 

“Tt comes to me in such a way that I cannot discredit it,” said 
Glenham, with changing color and manifest hesitation. 

“That is dodging the question. Have you seen or do you know of 
any act of mine to warrant your language, or is it all hearsay evidence?” 
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“T have seen nothing, but what I have heard is—is undeniable.” 

“Then on purely one-sided statements you have decided upon your 
course in the matter. By every right I am entitled to hear, and to hear 
explicitly, what your allegations are. There are at least two sides to 
every story, as you ought to know; and what I had a right to expect 
of you was that you would never have condemned me unheard, You 
have done so, however, and now—let it stand. No,” he continued, 
holding up his hand, as Glenham attempted to speak; “I have now 
no desire whatever to hear or to answer your accusations. The time 
has past. What is this about Miss Pelham’s whip?” he broke off, 
abruptly. 

“T have come for it,” said Glenham, sullenly. 

“ Did Miss Pelham send you for it ?” 

“ N—o ; but it is her wish to have it.. She has returned your spurs, 
and—lI consider it my duty to reclaim it of you.” 

“Your duty! How so?” 

* Miss Pelham and myself are engaged.” 

There was again a moment of intense silence. Then Truscott 
stepped to the wardrobe, took therefrom the dainty whip with its loop 
of dark-blue ribbon, and calmly handed it to Glenham without a word. 

Glenham took it and moved uneasily, wretchedly, towards the door. 
There he paused and looked back. Truscott had resumed his position 
at the mantel-shelf; very pale, very stern he looked, but there was not 
the tremor of a nerve or muscle. And Glenham was trembling from 
head to foot, and knew it. 

“Ts there anything further?” asked Truscott, calmly. 

Again Glenham hesitated. At last he muttered,— 

“No, I believe not. Good-morning.” 

And with that he turned and left. Truscott waited until the sound 
of his footsteps died away. Then he closed and locked his door, 
stretched himself at full length in his easy reclining-chair, and, with his 
head thrown back, flung his arms over his eyes and lay there in silence. 

Meantime, Mr. Glenham returned to the colonel’s quarters with his 
prize, and Camp Sandy turned out to see him and his fiancée go forth 
on their ride. 

It was a lovely December day, so bright and warm down in that 
deep, sheltered valley that in t:any of the quarters the windows were 
thrown open, and the flies were buzzing about as though jubilant over 
a renewed lease of a life that, after all, was not so much worth living. 
The ladies were out in force, three only being conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from the front of the row. Mesdames Canker, Tanner, and Wil- 
kins were not visible, and when the latter was not to be seen among the 
gatherings along the piazzas something extraordinary must be going on. 
Something extraordinary was going on in this particular instance,— 
Mrs. Wilkins was devoting herself to Mrs. Tanner, who was ill. 
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She had been failing for several days it seems, and had not been at 
all well since the night her husband marched away with his command. 
The doctor went frequently to see her, and was plainly anxious on her 
account, but the ladies had held aloof. That it was the proper and 
conventional thing for them to accost the perturbed physician—who 
was blessed with no wife of his own—with a perfunctory inquiry as to 
how Mrs. Tanner was getting along seemed to be conceded, but that 
it would be improper and unconventional in the last degree to go and 
visit the sick in this particular instance was apparently a unanimous 
opinion. He noted with much perplexity that the fair lips that framed 
the name of the gentle sufferer were pursed up, as though shrinking 
from the probable besmirching that would follow its mere mention. 
What could it mean ? 

Briefly, it meant this,—and the sooner the details of this dismal] 
episode are related and done with forever, the sooner will our story be 
finished and the better will it be for all parties concerned. 

Colonel Pelham, it will be remembered, had summoned Captain 
Canker in-doors after giving his adjutant instructions to prepare for his 
ride in search of Tanner’s column, and a very sad and trying conversa- 
tion, to the colonel at least, had taken place. 

“Of course you noticed where Truscott came from; I saw you 
did,” said the colonel. 

The captain bowed assent with much solemnity of mien, but said 
nothing, and the commanding officer, motioning him to a seat, paced 
up and down the floor. Grace had fled to her room, and Mrs, Pelham, 
wide awake by this time, divining that something unusual was going 
on, concluded that she wanted a glass of water, or anything in the 
dining-room, slipped into her wrapper and down the back-stairs through 
the kitchen. The front-stairs always creaked under her weight, poor 
lady, and of course she did not wish to be seen in such toilet. Once 
in the dining-room it was no difficult matter to hear the conversation 
going on in the parlor. It was very brief. Captain Canker went 
away with the injunction of secrecy on his lips, but, with wild excite- 
ment and unmistakable delight, Mrs. Pelham heard enough to convince 
her that Mr. Truscott had been at Captain Tanner’s quarters long after 
midnight, and was virtually detected there by her husband. More 
than that, she had heard him say to Captain Canker,— 

“Then you will call upon him for an explanation immediately upon 
his return, and of course, if it prove unsatisfactory, his resignation must 
follow.” 

Poor Pelham! Attached as he was to his adjutant, the insidious 
statements of his wife, the letter of Mrs. Treadwell, the admission of 
Captain Canker that the matter had been a source of regimental gossip 
for a long time past, and finally, the very suspicious appearance of Mr. 
Truscott at Tanner’s quarters during Tanner’s absence, and long after 
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other people had gone to bed, had together formed a combination too 
powerful for him. “I cannot bear to think it of him,” said he, “ but 
the evidence is such that makes it at least necessary that he should leave 
this post.” 

An hour after, when he came up-stairs to his room, Mrs. Pelham 
had waylaid him and added fresh information of her own against Trus- 
cott, who was then speeding on his mission down the valley. 

“ Nothing must be said of this, Dolly,” said the colonel, very miser- 
ably. “Of course, Mr. Truscott will be called to account on his return, 
and Captain Tanner will be properly notified.” 

Nothing said of it, indeed! Before Jack Truscott was twelve hours 
on his way mysterious whisperings were to be heard among the denizens 
of officers’ row. Ladies were flitting to and fro; significant glances 
shot from eye to eye; such words as “ How shocking!” might have 
been heard murmured by rosy lips. Even those dear girls, the Cran- 
dalls, down for a few days’ visit from Prescott, were observed to take 
a lively interest in the murmured confab between the matrons on Mrs. 
Turner’s piazza. Then the colonel had been moody and forlorn at the 
office, had hardly spoken to Bucketts, had had a long, confidential talk 
with Captain Canker, with whom he rarely consorted, and Lieutenant 
Hunter had been sent for, and the three were closeted together for an 
hour, and at afternoon stables were again seen in close conversation ; 
and Mrs. Pelham had spent that hour at Mrs. Turner’s, with her and 
with Mrs. Raymond, and later had had a long talk with Glenham ; 
but Grace,—Grace did not leave her room all day. 

Nothing said of it, indeed! Inside of forty-eight hours : even while 
Truscott lay weak and pale from loss of blood down under the cold 
rocks of the black Mesa; even while Mrs. Tanner, lonely and heart- 
sick, was lying on a bed of pain, gasping for breath, and longing for the 
presence of her devoted husband. Even while he, spurring from one 
savage conflict, was about leading his men in a gallant dash upon a 
concealed and powerful foe,—this was how it was told to more than one 
household at department headquarters. Even the virgin modesty of 
one, perhaps both, of those dear Crandall girls had not been proof 
against the delirious rapture of imparting such tidings. “Only think 
of it!” one (perhaps beth) had written, “at two o'clock this morning 
Mr. Truscott was found at Mrs. Tanner’s (you know the capfain is 
away), and he was ordered out of the post by Colonel Pelham at once. 
She, of course, is prostrate, unable to see any one, even if any one 
went,” etc., etc., etc. “ Mrs. Turner has just told us. Everybody is so 
shocked,” 

Pah! Not to be spoken of, indeed! Even among his brother 
officers, who was there to stand up for Jack Truscott and stamp the 
thing as a lie? Who was there to act for Tanner and crush the vile 
slander in the throat of the first man who dared to breathe it? Who 
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was there to demand that no steps should be taken, no more be said, 
until he who stood accused could return and face his accusers? Not 
Canker. He believed him guilty. NotGlenham. Mrs. Pelham had 
taken care that he should be fully informed of everything she knew 
and much that she did not; and he now believed Truscott guilty of 
treachery to himself and dishonor towards Tanner. Nout Raymond. 
He was one of the many who, knowing nothing against a man, be- 
lieving him true and worthy, yet dare not stand up for him against 
such odds, for fear that it might be true after all, and then he would 
have made a fool of himself. Not Crane, Carroll, or Hunter. We 
know what manner of men they were. But where was sturdy old 
Bucketts? Where was Turner? 

Bucketts was one of those men who seeing others conversing in 
whispers would walk away. He didn’t want to know what men felt 
obliged to talk of in that way. Turner was another, and so was the 
doctor. Thus it happened that as no one man in the garrison wanted 
to broach the subject. to either of the three, as two of them were desti- 
tute of the natural sources of such information, and the wife of the 
third had good reasons of her own for saying nothing to her lord and 
master on the subject,—thus it had happened that not until the third 
day after Truscott’s departure did the story come to the ears of Buck- 
etts, and then there was a row. It came about in this way. Glen- 
ham notified him of his intention of moving at once from Truscott’s 
quarters into Dana’s, and in his confused explanation he let drop some 
allusions to a total rupture of his relations with the adjutant, for which 
Bucketts soundly rated him, so that Glenham, goaded and stung, had — 
rushed into a detailed account of the whole scandal as he understood it, 
poor boy! and Bucketts, foaming with indignation, had called upon 
Turner. Turner had fired up instantaneously and demanded of his 
wife what she knew, and then returning to the quartermaster’s, they 
had held a brief consultation, had gone to the colonel, and placed their 
views before him. 

“ As a matter of simple justice, Colonel Pelham, I ask that you take 
no steps in this matter until Mr. Truscott is given an ample oppor- 
tunity to explain,” said Captain Turner. “I am confident of his in- 
nocence, and more than confident of hers. What is more, I think 
that every effort should be made to stop all talk at once. Mrs. Tan- 
ner, too, is ill.” And Colonel Pelham had risen and warmly shaken 
hands with the captain, and thanked him for the first words of cheer 
and confidence he had heard. Then Turner went home and asked 
Mrs. Turner whether she had been to see Mrs. Tanner in her illness; 
finding that she had not, he marched her forthwith to Tanner’s 
quarters. Mrs. Tanner was not well enough to see them, and begged 
to be excused. 

“ Please, say to Mrs. Tanner that Captain and Mrs. Turner called, 
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and that they beg to know if they can do anything to assist her. May 
we not take Rosalie a while?” asked Turner in a loud, hearty voice, 
that reached the invalid as she lay upon the lounge in her room; and 
then meeting Mr. Hunter, he had scowled at him so blackly that that 
young gentleman concluded it best not to call there that evening, as 
had been his intention. 

As for Bucketts, he and the colonel had some further talk, at the 
expiration of which the quartermaster had stumped across parade, and 
meeting Captain Canker, had stared him in the face and cut him dead. 

And then Mrs. Wilkins.had come to the fore. The story reached 
her as quick as it did the majority of the ladies, and after staring a 
minute in blank amaze at her informant, she demanded to know how 
it had reached him, for in this case at least Mr. Wilkins was the trans- 
mitter. Then, as it came from her husband, the lady promptly 
averred that she didn’t believe a word of it, and then she had gone off 
to extract all that could be told by the not unwilling lips of Mrs. 
Turner, “ who had everything direct from Mrs. Pelham herself.” 

Now such was the element of antagonism in this unterrified lady 
that she needed only this announcement to convince her that the whole 
story was an outrage. Of course Mrs. Turner properly hoped it might 
prove so, and trusted that Mrs. Tanner might be vindicated. “ But it 
all looked very queer.” 

“Trash!” said Mrs. Wilkins. “I suppose I’ve found fault with 
Mrs. Tanner like the rest of you (it sounded almost like the rest 0’ 
ye’s), and as for Jack Truscott, I suppose he laughs at me; but mind 
you, Mrs. Turner, there’s plenty of ways to explain this, and I don’t 
believe there’s a thought of wrong in that little woman, and I’1l go to 
her the first thing to-morrow.” 

And go she did, and never hinting at anything out of the way in 
the garrison, and parrying everything like a question as to whether any 
of the other ladies had come to see her, very useful had she made her- 
self about the house, and very much had she cheered her patient and 
grateful little friend, so that towards afternoon on the day succeeding 
Mr. Truscott’s return she was down on the piazza and eager to see him. 
The doctor joined her as she sat there with Mrs. Wilkins, warmly 
congratulating her upon her improvement, and then Truscott came. 
Oh, how pale, how strange he looked! No wonder her soft brown 
eyes filled with tears as she gazed up into his face and pressed his cold 
hand. He who had been her faithful friend through everything, he 
who had so recently shared her husband’s dangers and successes. 

“Why, Jack! How ill you look! You ought to be stretched out 
here in this chair,—not I. You must have suffered terribly.” 

But he smiled gently, seated himself by her side, and with Rosalie 
upon his knee and the eyes of Mrs. Wilkins and the doctor closely 
watching him, he told the story of the stirring fight. Catching sight 
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of him, Turner and Bucketts joined the little party, and when the story 
was done all sat there chatting, and Mrs. Pelham coming suddenly 
upon her own piazza, stared as she saw the gathering at Mrs. Tanner’s. 
Then there came the sudden clatter of hoofs, and Grace Pelham and 
Mr. Glenham came at rapid lope along the road. With the color 
rushing to her cheeks, the former bowed gravely in acknowledgment of 
the upraised caps of the officers who stood as she passed, and then re- 
sumed their seats. 

“Mrs. Wilkins tells me the engagement is announced,” said Mrs. 
Tanner, and nobody seemed to feel called upon to say anything further. 
An orderly came running over from the office. 

“ A letter from the captain, mum,” he said, with a grin of delight, 
as he handed a soiled missive to Mrs. Tanner. “Sergeant Stein is just 
in with dispatches.” 

Eagerly she seized and tore it open. Then with sparkling eyes 
and reddening cheeks, with lips parted and her breath coming quick 
and fast, she hurriedly read the lines. 

“Oh, thank God! thank God!” she cried, as she threw her arms 
around Rosalie and drew her to her bosom. “Thank God, darling, 
papa will be here for Christmas, and all is well. Oh, Jack, it’s such 
glad news! Yes, read it. Read it aloud if you like,” though the 
heightened color in her cheek warned him not to do that. “They 
have had another fight, and now the Indians have scattered in every 
direction, and they are coming home,—will be here in two days. Oh, 
Rosalie, aren’t you glad?” And mother and child clung rapturously 
to one another. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Tanner,” said the doctor, “ my occupation is gone. I'll 
leave you now. Come, Bucketts; come, Turner. I want to chat with 
you a while, and leave Truscott to plan for Christmas with Rosalie.” 
Yet, as he passed, he said in a low tone to Mrs. Wilkins,— 

“ Don’t let her excite herself too much.” 

And that worthy dame nodded appreciatively. 

But Bucketts, of course, had to go at once to the office to see Ser- 
geant Stein, and get the dispatches for Colonel Pelham. The colonel 
had been there for a few moments only immediately after guard-mount- 
ing, and then, saying he did not feel very well, had gone to his 
quarters. In five minutes, Major Bucketts, as acting adjutant, ap- 
peared at the colonel’s door with the dispatches in his hand, and was 
met by Mrs. Pelham. 

“The colonel is sleeping now, major, and he has been far from well 
for two days. Is it anything important ?” 

“ Dispatches from Captain Tanner, madame, with details of another 
fight. I think the colonel ought to see them, as he may want to report 
the result at once to department headquarters.” 

And so Bucketts was admitted to the colonel’s bedside, and found 
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him indeed feverish and forlorn. He roused himself at the mention of 
dispatches, and listened eagerly as the quartermaster read them aloud. 
Grace stole in on tiptoe, and took her father’s hot hand ; but there was 
breathless attention to every word, the colonel interjecting an occasional 
“good !” “tip-top!” and an enthusiastic “bully for Ray!” when, in 
brief, soldierly words, Captain Tanner gave high praise to that young 
officer for heading the dash in the second fight, and then came the 
« finale.” 

“T cannot close this report without expressing my great obliga- 
tions to Lieutenant Truscott, to whose tireless energy the whole success 
of the expedition is due. Without him we would have missed the 
trail entirely, and it was he who guided us to the rancheria and led 
the attack in person, receiving a painful wound as his share of the 
casualties.” 

Here Bucketts stopped and waited a moment. Nobody said anything. 

“ Bully for Truscott say I,” remarked Major Bucketts, very calmly, 
on satisfying himself that no one else proposed to express commendation 
where his friend was concerned. Then he finished the dispatches and 
waited for instructions. 

“ Have copies made of these to be sent by to-morrow’s mail with my 
report, major, and I want a brief synopsis to be sent at once by tele- 
graph. I suppose I’ll have to do it myself,” he added, drearily. Al- 
ready he missed beyond expression the arm on which he was accustomed 
to lean. He hated to write. Everything of that kind fell on Trus- 
cott’s shoulders. The colonel had only to indicate what he needed, and 
it was ready for his signature on his desk; but now he could not ask 
Truscott. 

“ How is Mr. Truscott?” he asked, moodily. 

“ Much better,sir. I left him talking with Mrs. Tanner, who has just 
been receiving our congratulations,” said Bucketts, with a tone largely 
suggestive of “ Whether you like it or not,” as he looked squarely at Lady 
Pelham. It is to be feared that in his zeal for his friend the quarter- 
master was not strengthening his own position, a thing that is of so rare 
occurrence as to warrant its being made a note of. Then Major Buck- 
etts bowed himself out, and went back to the adjutant’s office, where for 
some time he was buried over the recent dispatches. After making out 
the “synopsis,” he carried his work to Truscott, who was still seated on 
Mrs. Tanner’s piazza ; and as he approved, the necessary copy was made 
and carried to the colonel for his signature. Stable-call had sounded 
when Major Bucketts turned to leave the colonel. The latter called 
him back. 

“ Bucketts, just close that door and come here, will you?” 

The quartermaster obeyed. 

“‘ Has anything been said? Has Canker spoken to Mr. Truscott. 
yet 2” 
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“T do not know, sir. I had no idea that it was your intention to 

delegate this matter to Captain Canker,” said Bucketts, a tremor of sur- 
. prise and indignation betraying itself in his voice. 

The colonel colored hotly under the unmistakable reproach in the 
staff-officer’s tone. Oh, Bucketts, had you not learned in your years 
of army service that discretion was the better part of valor, when de- 
fending a friend against a commander’s ire ? 

“There were reasons why Captain Canker was selected to speak for 
me,” said the colonel, with much dignity and reserve; ‘ but now it may 
be well to postpone action until Captain Tanner’s return, since he is so 
soon to be here. You will see Canker at stables, and may say so for 
me.” And then Bucketts withdrew. 

That evening as the officers came strolling back from the mess-room 
they noted with surprise an unusual gathering in front of the colonel’s 
quarters. A broad light streamed from the open doorway, and in it, only 
partially dressed, with ashen face and holding an open dispatch in his 
hand, stood Colonel Pelham apparently questioning two soldiers in 
rough scouting-rig, who had dismounted and were holding their panting 
horses by the rein. One of them was weeping likea woman. Grace, 
covering her face in her hands, ran back into the house. Glenham, 
white as a sheet, stood beside the colonel, dazed and stupefied. 

“‘What’s happened?” asked some of the party ; and Truscott and 
the doctor, walking together behind the rest, hurried eagerly forward 
just in time to see Mrs. Pelham throw a shawl over her shoulders 
and scurry up the row. 

“Gentlemen,” said Colonel Pelham, in a voice choking with emo- 

_tion, “we have lost our best. Captain Tanner was killed last night at 
sunset.” 

For an instant there was an awful stillness, broken only by the sobs 
of one of the soldiers, who had buried his face in his horse’s mane and 
thrown his arms around the sturdy neck. Then the doctor spoke. 

“God of heaven! Who can break it to her?” 

“Mrs. Pelham has gone,” said Glenham, briefly. 

“What! Mrs. Pelham! For God’s sake stop her!” 

Two men sprang from the group and rushed in pursuit,—Trus- 
cott and the doctor. Her hand was on the bell as the latter seized it. 
“Mrs. Pelham, stop!” said he. “I adjure you not to speak to 

” 
“ Why not, pray? Who but the commanding officer’s wife should 
be the first to tender sym ” The door opened and she attempted to 
enter. Instantly she was seized. The doctor’s arms were round her 
waist, Truscott had her hand. . 
“Madame, you must not——” said the former; but she furiously 
interrupted him. 
“Unhand me, I say! Who dares restrain me? This outrage——’ 


her 


> 
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And here with alarm upon her face Mrs. Tanner came running into 
the hall. Truscott sprang within the door. 

“Get her away quick, doctor,” he muttered, and then, taking Mrs. 
Tanner’s hand, strove to lead her back into the parlor, but in his death- 
like pallor she saw the awful premonition. 

“My husband?” she gasped. “ What is it? Quick!” and then 
the doctor saw it was too late. He too sprang to her side, releasing Mrs. 
Pelham, who, between rage, agitation, and possibly genuine emotion, 
burst into tears and threw herself forward with outstretched arms. 

“Oh, my poor stricken friend! Oh, poor little ” And then 
Rosalie’s agonized cry rang out upon the parade. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! Have they killed my papa?” 

Now with wild, dilated eyes she looks from one to another. What 
need toask? In one frightful second the whole truth flashes over her. 
The soft little white hands are thrown tightly clinched in air: she 
totters. One gasping cry issues from her ashen lips, and down she 
would have gone to earth but for the strong arms that seize and raise 
her. 

White as her own is Truscott’s face as he bears her up the stairs. 
He looks back for one instant as others come rushing in, and sterner, 
lower than ever before, they hear the words,— 

“Get that woman away! Doctor, come quick !” 

“Tt is heart disease, madame, and you would have killed her,” 
says the doctor, as he hands her ladyship over to the colonel, who all 
too late has come tearing after her. 


XIX. 


THAT was a wretched night at Sandy. Accustomed as the regiment 
had been to battle, and murder, and sudden death, there was something 
indescribably mournful in the circumstances attending Tanner’s tragic 
fate. He had been sent away on the very anniversary of the death of 
his first-born, refusing in his soldierly way to allow the commanding 
officer to be informed of a fact that might lead to a change in the detail, 
since there were so many ready and eager to go in his stead. He had 
had two sharp and successful encounters with the very band which he 
had been sent out to punish, and, having scattered them to the four 
winds, was joyfully on his way homeward to join his dearly-loved wife 
and little ones in time for Christmas; had written the glad news of his 
coming (Ah, was she not re-reading that blessed letter to Rosalie when 
the blow came ?), and, when only two days’ march away from the post, 
as they bivouacked at evening beside a rapid-running stream, he and 
some two or three men had stolen forth to “ stalk” a deer they saw on a 
hill-side not five hundred yards away. Half an hour afterwards four 
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shots were heard in quick succession, then shouts and scattering shots, 
and Ray, springing to his feet, seized his carbine, and, with a yell of 
“Come on,—lively, men!” had darted off through the thickets. In 
three minutes they were standing over Tanner’s lifeless body. Too late 
to succor, but not too late to avenge. It seems that three or four In- 
dians, relatives probably of the prisoners whom they were bringing in, 
had followed the command on its homeward march, and from their 
ambush among the rocks it had been an easy thing to pick off the cap- 
tain as he crept up the hill-side, intent only on getting a shot at the deer. 
Two rifle-bullets had pierced him through and through, and death must 
have been instantaneous. The skulking foe of course had fled, but Ray 
had his scouts in pursuit in less than no time, and long before dark two 
were overtaken and died fighting. Two of Tanner’s own men were 
sent forward with a brief report of the sad affair, hurriedly written by 
Lieutenant Ray, and on the following morning the detachment, bring- 
ing the lifeless remains of their late commander, resumed their march 
in bitter sorrow. 

And now what was the effect in the garrison? The tidings flew 
from mouth to mouth, and in shocked, solemn silence the news was 
heard by officers and men. In the entire regiment no man had been 
more universally respected than Tanner, few, if any, were as popular ; 
but, deeply as they mourned him, the one question that seemed to rise 
first to all lips was, “ How will she bear it?” All hearts seemed to turn 
at once to her, and women who but yesterday would resent the faintest 
word of praise lavished upon Mrs. Tanner were now flocking to her 
quarters, where she lay hovering ’twixt life and death. 

Mrs. Wilkins had been the first to hurry in, summoned by the 
doctor, and very soon Truscott had come down-stairs and taken sob- 
bing, terrified, lonely little Rosalie in his arms. Presently Mrs. Ray- 
mond and Mrs. Turner appeared, and with awe and sympathy in their 
faces begged the doctor to let them be of some assistance. He was flit- 
ting nervously to and fro: now up in the sick-room, where she lay 
moaning and senseless ; now coming to the parlor to exchange a few 
words with Truscott. Then he had telegraphed to Prescott, begging 
that his comrade, the post-surgeon at Whipple, might be sent at once. 
Lady after lady had striven to induce Rosalie to leave Truscott’s arms 


- and come to her for the night, but she seemed to shrink from all and to 


turn shudderingly, clingingly, with fresh outburst of tears, to him; 
and, despite the pain it caused him, Jack held her to his breast and 
strove to soothe her to sleep. At last, just as the first call for tattoo 
was sounding, worn out with her wild grief, the sunny, curly head 
drooped upon his shoulder and the heavy eyelids closed in slumber. 
Still he carried her to and fro, as he had when she was a mite of a baby, 
and as he looked down into the. innocent, helpless, trusting little face, 
never more to know a father’s kiss and blessing, great tears stole from 
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his own hot eyes, and burying his worn, haggard face among her bonny 
curls, Jack Truscott sobbed silently in his grief. And on this picture 
Grace Pelham entered, looked one moment with a world of wistfulness, 
of entreaty, of love, tenderness, sympathy, and utter misery in her 
swimming eyes, then turned and fled—unseen. 

All that weary night Truscott haunted the parlor, while the doctor 
and Mrs. Wilkins kept watch and ward o’erhead. Sometimes he 
snatched a few minutes of broken sleep upon the sofa, but morning found 
him pale and haggard, and looking worse than when he returned from 
the scout. 

“This will never do, Jack,” said the doctor. “ You must go home 
and get to bed.” But Truscott avowed his intention of going with the 
ambulance to meet the remains. There seemed to be nothing he could 
do there. She had recovered consciousness once towards morning, but 
only to fall away again. “Still,” said the doctor, “if we can only keep 
her quiet we may pull her through. It is the waking I dread as much 
as anything else.” 

At stables in the morning Colonel Pelham did not appear. A group 
of officers—Canker, Crane, Carroll, and Glenham—were in conversa- 
tion, when Truscott walked rapidly past them, merely nodding, and 
entered the quartermaster’s corral. Coming out again, he was heard to 
say, as though speaking to the driver of the ambulance,— 

“Come round to my quarters, then. I'll be ready in fifteen min- 
utes,” 

With that he was again passing them, when the senior officer, near 
whom was standing an orderly, called to him,— 

“Mr. Truscott !” 

“ What is it?” said the adjutant, surprised at the formality of the 
salutation, but not checking his rapid walk. 

“I wish to see you, sir,” called Captain Canker after him, redden- 
ing with chagrin as he did so. 

“T’m in a hurry now, captain,” replied Truscott, absently. “Come 
to my quarters.” And on he went, plunged in his gloomy thoughts, 
and in an instant had entered the band-stables out of sight. 

Canker fairly snapped with rage. Treated with disrespect and in- 
dignity by the very officer of all others whom he most desired to get 
upon the hip; the very officer whom it was now in his power doubly 
to humiliate. Ignored in his high position as commander of the post, 
now that Colonel Pelham was sick in quarters, what better opportunity 
needed he ? 

“You heard that language, gentlemen !” he exclaimed. “ Mr. Car- 
roll, Mr. Glenham, come with me.” And hurrying after the adjutant, 
Captain Canker entered the band-stables in high dudgeon. 

“Captain,” suggested Carroll, “I’m certain that Truscott had no 
idea you were in command of the post.” 
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“That’s d—d nonsense, sir! It’s his business to know.” 

And though Mr. Carroll was confident that, being on sick report, 
and furthermore, utterly taken up with his cares at Tanner’s quarters, 
Mr. Truscott did not know that the colonel had again taken to his bed 
and turned over the command at reveille to the senior captain, he was 
diplomatic enough to hold his peace. It is always safer -to let a 
comrade get rapped over the knuckles undeservingly than to attempt to 
restrain the impetuosity of such commanders as Canker, and of many 
another not exactly like him; and, besides, Carroll possibly wanted to 
see how “ His Infallibility,” as Truscott had once been nicknamed, 
would stand a reprimand. 

They found him in earnest conversation with the sergeant-major 
and with the corporal of Tanner’s troop who had brought in the news, 
He did not notice their approach. 

Canker rapidly stepped to his side, his eyes flashing, his face flushed 
with passion. 

“Mr. Truscott, did you hear me say that I wished to see you ?” 

“ Certainly, captain,” said Jack, very calmly, but looking vastly 
surprised at the sudden appearance of this irate captain and his sat- 
ellites. 

“Then how dare you pass me by, sir?” and at the furious, undigni- 
fied tone the men looked up in amaze. Every brush and curry-comb 
seemed to need cleaning at that minute, and the non-commissioned staff 
and band, almost to a man, ceased grooming. 

Worn, wearied, harassed both mentally and physically, Truscott was 
in no condition to calmly submit to an unjust overhauling from a man 
of Canker’s calibre. The blood rushed to his face at the arrogance, the 
utter lack of consideration, of decency in the captain’s manner. But 
with perfect self-poise, despite it all, he courteously spoke. 

“T had no idea that you were in command of the post, as I presume 
you must be.” 

“You ought to have known it, sir, if you had sense enough to know 
anything.” 

And now Mr. Carroll was turning away in disgust, and Glenham 
stood a picture of indignant heplessness. ‘Truscott turned from red to 
white, and looked squarely into Canker’s eyes as the latter stormed 
furiously on. 

“T’ve had abundant opportunity to remark your discourtesy and 
slights on previous occasions, sir, and now you have the insolence to 
ignore my authority as commanding officer in the presence of the com- 
mand. I xs 

“One moment, captain,” said Truscott, raising his hand depre- 
catingly, and speaking with the utmost self-control and respect: “ Let 
me repeat, that I had no idea you were in command. I was deeply 
engrossed in thought of far different matters. I thought you merely 
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wished to speak to me about some personal affairs, as I’m not on duty 
as adjutant this ie 

“No, by God!” burst in Canker, to whom Truscott’s power over 
himself was only an additional goad. With all the malignity-of a 
low, tyrannical nature, what he wanted was an excuse to rasp and 
humiliate the adjatant, not to listen to explanations that were establish- 
ing the latter’s entire innocence of wrong so far as intent was con- 
cerned. “No, by God! you are not on duty as adjutant; and a most 
fortunate thing it is for the regiment that in that capacity your days are 
numbered.” 

Truscott simply stared at him in surprise and absolute pity, and 
Canker saw it. 

“T’m not blowing, sir, as you seem to think. Four days ago the 
colonel directed me to see you and request your resignation.” And still 
Truscott stood calm and stately. It was simply exasperating to poor 
Canker. Determined to break through that impenetrable armor of 
reserve and dignity, he flew on another tack. “ You were giving some 
instructions to the driver of the ambulance just now. By what right, 
sir ?” 

“T merely asked him to stop for me at my quarters. I desired to 
go down the valley to meet Captain Tanner’s remains.” 

“T have detailed Captain Turner for that purpose, sir. You can- 
not go.” 

“T did not expect to go in an official capacity, but it never occurred 
to me for an instant that any one would prohibit my going to meet the 
body of my oldest and most intimate friend.” 

“Tt is prohibited, sir, emphatically, and for excellent reason. From 
the colonel down, sir, it is prohibited, and it is a brazen-faced outrage 
on your part to expect to be allowed to go.” 

Even Carroll and Glenham here stepped forward as though to check 
him, and Carroll seized his arm. 

“Captain, captain, for God’s sake, not here! Think where you 
”? 

And suddenly, as though realizing that every man was listening, 
Canker turned. 

“T will see you again about this, Mr. Truscott, but understand,— 
you cannot go.” 

For an instant Truscott stood dazed, then hurried after them, over- 
taking the party at the gate. From the adjoining stables Captain Ray- 
mond and Mr. Wilkins were approaching. 

‘Captain Canker,” said Truscott, and now fire was flashing from 
his eyes, “ you have used words which require immediate explanation.” 

“T say, sir,” almost shouted Canker, “that you are the last man in 
the regiment to be allowed to go to meet the remains of a man we 
honored, sir! Your conduct has been too monstrous. You have been 


are 
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long suspected, but now the thing is known throughout the whole 
garrison.” 

“ What thing, sir ?” 

“ Your grossly improper, criminal, probably, relations with Mrs, 
Tanner——” 

Crash ! ~ 

Something like a flash of lightning had seemed to shoot from Trus- 
cott’s shoulder, and with a thud, plunge, and sputter Captain Canker 
lay sprawling on his back, after plowing up several square feet of 
gravel, and Raymond and Carroll had thrown themselves on Truscott, 
who, a living embodiment of fury, stood glaring at the stunned foeman 
at his feet. 

“No more of this, Truscott! I don’t blame you. I heard it,’ 
said Raymond. “Go at once to your quarters. I’Il see that he is looked 
after.” And escorted by Carroll, the adjutant slowly, silently, walked 
away. 

“Send Bucketts here at once,” he said to Carroll, as he entered his 
hall and closed the door after him. 

Meantime the other officers had raised Canker to his feet. He had 
been knocked half senseless by the force of the blow, and blood was 
streaming from his nostrils, and his eye was rapidly closing, but his first 
impulse on rising was to get at Truscott. He was blind with rage, and 
it required great effort to control him. Little by little the gravity of 
the situation overcame his fury, and he suffered himself to be led to his 
quarters ; but half the command, probably, had seen the affair, and with’ 
huge delight the men were commenting on the scientific manner in 
which “the adjutant knocked ould Canker out of time in one crack.” 

Raymond was urging Canker to take no steps in the matter until 
he had cooled down. ; 

“Of course the whole thing will get to the colonel’s ears at once, 
and you had better let him deal with the matter,” said Raymond. 

But Canker thought he knew his own business best, and sent at 
once for Major Bucketts, who stumped in with his customary expression 
of profound gravity, while the commanding officer was being plastered 
with brown paper and vinegar by the hands of his flurried and tearful 
wife. 


“Major Bucketts, you will place Mr. Truscott in close arrest at 
once.” 

“ By whose order, captain?” said Bucketts, imperturbably. 

“ By mine, of course, sir. I command the post.” 

_ “Very well, sir,” said Bucketts, and vanished. 

Ten minutes afterwards he banged the hilt of his sabre against 
Truscott’s door and entered, finding Jack stripped to the waist, bathing, 
and attempting to rebandage the gash on his breast, which recent mus- 


cular action seemed to have reopened. 
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“ Just hold on a moment, Jack, till I commit you in due form, and 
then I’ll help you at that. You are hereby placed in close arrest, by 
order of Captain Canker ; and may God have mercy on your soul, and 
you on his’n! What did you hit him with? he’s knocked all one- 
sided.” Thus irreverently and flippantly discoursed the quartermaster, 
as he threw off his sabre, belt, and gauntlets and went to the assistance 
of his friend. 

“T haven’t my spurs on, Jack, but you’ll observe the arrest all the 
same, and won’t go back on me. Never mind what it’s about now. 
Let’s get you comfortable first.” And by dint of some minutes’ work 
Major Bucketts succeeded in getting the bandage back where it be- 
longed and Jack into his clothes and easy-chair. 

Truscott lay there very pale and quiet, saying nothing, but there 
was a look in his face Bucketts did not like to see; something terrible 
in its intensity. Stepping in next door to the doctor’s quarters, he 
found him plunging his head in cold water and listening to Carroll’s 
excited description of the affray. The quartermaster boiled with rage 
when he heard the language which had called forth Truscott’s blow, 
and then requested the doctor to come with him a moment. 

“T want you to be with me when I have my talk with Jack. Of 
course, now he has got to be told the whole thing; and the question is, 
can he stand it now? Go and see him.” 

So the doctor had gone, and in the course of half an hour returned 
to Bucketts, saying that Truscott was calm and composed, but insisted 
upon knowing the uttermost detail of the story in which his good name 
was involved. “ He will have no rest until we do tell him, and I think 
it best we should go at once,” was the doctor’s decision ; so they went. 

“Jack,” said Bucketts, “I’ll make it short as I can, yet tell you 
all I know, and I believe all anybody knows, and if I go wrong, doctor, 
you correct me. Not until the day before you got back did I know 
anything about it, but the doctor and myself have gone to the bottom 
of the whole story. For some reason Mrs. Pelham has been determined 
to get you away from this post. The ladies all say that, and it is mainly 
through them that we reached the facts. She has been steadily at work 
ever since you met them at Prescott in striving to prejudice people 
against you, and finally she got hold of some infernal story circulated 
by that girl the Tanners discharged at Phoenix, to the effect that you 
had been unduly intimate with Mrs. Tanner when in Kansas, and she 
has been putting the colonel up to it ever since. Now of the facts I 
can only tell you this. She has a letter from Mrs. Treadwell saying 
that when Tanner was in the field you came to Phenix, and she saw 
Mrs, Tanner crying in your arms in her parlor. The night Tanner left 
here Miss Pelham and Hunter saw Mrs. Tanner leaning in your arms 
out there on the bluff, and the night you were wanted when those dis- 
patches came after midnight, and you could not be found, the colonel 
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and Canker saw you coming out of her house. I know, and the doctor 
knows, that it is all susceptible of explanation. But those facts were 
industriously circulated everywhere about the post, and we would have 
told you yesterday but for the doctor, who said you were not well 
enough.” 

To all this, told rapidly and quietly, Truscott listened without a 
word. He knit his brow at times, a look of surprise came into his face 
at mention of Mrs. Treadwell’s name, but even after Bucketts had 
ceased he sat for a few moments in silence. 

Then looking coolly, wearily around him, Jack rose, went to his 
wardrobe, took a letter from the pocket of his blouse, and returned to 
the fireplace. 

“ Bucketts,” said he, “it is a fact that Mrs. Tanner did on one oc- 
casion cry in my arms at Phenix. She probably would have done so 
the night Tanner marched if she had not fainted dead away, and it is 
also a fact that long after midnight I came from her house when those 
dispatches arrived. In fact, had I not heard the noise outside I would 
have been there an hour longer. For myself, I absolutely refuse to 
make any explanation now, but for her sake that which may seem neces- 
sary shall be done. This letter will account for my presence at Tan- 
ner’s at the hour which has scandalized Camp Sandy, and, doctor, you 
can doubtless account for the other enumerated indiscretions. Now, 
Bucketts, I have a question to ask. Was it on this account that the 
colonel requested my resignation, as that—as Captain Canker stated 
this morning ?” 

“So Canker says, and so it has been told all over the post. Turner 
and I went to the colonel two days ago, and he promised us that nothing 
further should be said or done until you returned, and last evening he 
did tell me to see Canker and say to him that he desired him to say 
nothing to you now until Tanner’s return, as he would be here in two 
days. I did so, but Canker seems to have gone crazy this morning.” 

“Then it is doubtless true that Canker’s statement is correct as to 
the resignation,” said Jack, while his teeth set almost savagely. “ That, 
at least, I never could have believed of Pelham ; he should never have 
delegated that message to any one. Now, gentlemen,” he continued, 
“J have a great deal to think of this morning, and I will thank you 
both to come to me occasionally. You, doctor, will have to devote all 
possible time to Mrs. Tanner, I know, but let me hear how she is get- 
ting on. As for Captain Canker, it is not probable any message will 
come from him before evening, if it should then, and by that time Ray 
will be here.” 

And now we have to turn from Truscott and his bitter reflections 
and look for Grace, who, of late, has appeared but seldom on the scene. 

At any other time so important an announcement as that of the en- 
gagement of the beauty and belle of the regiment, the daughter of its 
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colonel, to one of its officers, and that one its wealthiest, would have 
created wide commotion ; but just now everything was forgotten in the 
fate that had overtaken Tanner, shrouded the garrison in mourning, 
and involved his stricken widow and his most trusted friend in so 
strange, so uncanny a complication. The circumstances of Grace’s en- 
gagement have not been explained,—indeed, she never could satisfac- 
torily explain them herself,—but to make a long and most unpleasant 
story short, her mother had speedily added the story of Truscott’s mid- 
night appearance at Tanner’s to his other enormities, and this, coupled 
with what she had seen, so preyed upon the poor girl’s jealousy and 
wretchedness that, yielding to her mother’s representations of all Glen- 
ham’s excellences, the debt they owed him for Ralph’s sake, the deep 
wrong she was doing him in keeping him in suspense, “dangling at 
her apron-strings,” as madame expressed it, though knowing well that 
she, not Grace, was there at fault, Grace Pelham had at last surren- 
dered. “Ido not love you,” she told him, frankly. “I respect and 
honor and like you, no doubt, but it is not what you deserve,” and he 
had rapturously declared that he could wait to win her love if she would 
but promise to let him try. And then mamma had clinched the nail 
by announcing the engagement, confidentially, to three or four ladies, 
and writing it confidentially to two or three more at department head- 
quarters, And Grace, receiving congratulations she would eagerly have 
shunned, and devotions and raptures that she absolutely shrank from, 
was profoundly miserable. 

Coming suddenly into the Tanners’ parlor at tattoo the night of 
the news of his death, she stopped short on seeing Truscott, and then 
had turned and fled. Distrusting him as she had, yet unwilling to be- 
lieve in his baseness, she now saw him fondling and soothing the child 
of the man he was accused of having bitterly wronged, and mingling 
his tears with those of the innocent little one because of that man’s 
death. No wonder hers had been an almost sleepless night, but early 
in the morning she was at her father’s bedside. He was still far from 
well, though the ailment seemed to be mental rather than bodily. 
Lady Pelham was sleeping the sleep of the just in her own room. She 
had been up very late the night before, making love to her prospective 
son-in-law, as Mrs. Wilkins put it. Grace had plead distress and illness 
and gone to her room. 

Soon after guard-mounting a letter was brought to the door. The 
servant handed it to Grace, and she, noting with faintly heightened color 
and trembling. hand that it was addressed in Truscott’s writing to the 
colonel, took it up-stairs, and silently placed it before him on the coverlet. 

“Where are my glasses, dear?” he asked. But the glasses were 
not under his pillow nor on the bureau. “ Read it to me, Grace.” 

For a moment she hung back, unwilling, then opened the note, and 
in a low, tremulous voice, read as follows : 

VoL. VIII.—No. 2. 10 
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‘“‘Camp Sanpy, A. T., December 20, 187—. 
“ CoLonEL R. R. PetHam, Commanding —th Regiment of Cavalry 
US.A. 

“CoLoNEL,—I have the honor to tender my resignation of the 

adjutancy of the regiment. 
“ Very respectfully, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Joun G. Truscott, 
“st Tieut. —th Cavalry.” 


“ He gives no reason ?” asked the colonel, after a long and painful 
pause. 
“ Nothing, father.” 

Then there was another pause. 

“Grace, I want to see Major Bucketts,” said he, at last. 

And presently Major Bucketts came, and, after ushering him in, 
she left the room. 

“ Bucketts,” said the colonel, peevishly, “I thought I told you to 
tell Canker not to mention this matter to Mr. Truscott until—until 
Tanner got back.” 

“ You did, sir.” 

“ Didn’t you do it?” 

“Certainly, I did, sir. At stables yesterday.” 

“ But here’s Truscott’s resignation, and, d—n it! I wanted the thing 
stopped until—well, for the present anyhow. Where is Captain Can- 
ker? Has he had anything to do with this, do you know ?” 

“ He is in his quarters, sir, and, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, he had all to do with it.” 

“That’s horribly awkward,” said the colonel, sitting up in bed. 
“ Has Truscott gone to meet the body ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“He hasn’t? Why, I supposed of course he would go.” 

“He wanted to go, sir, but Captain Canker refused permission.” 
And it was evident that the quartermaster was grimly enjoying the 
conversation. 

“Canker refused him! Why, what’s the man thinking of? Trus- 
cott ought to have gone. Where is he?” 

“Tn close arrest, sir, in his quarters.” 

“ What! What’s happened ?” exclaimed Pelham, already half out 
of bed. 

“Captain Canker took it upon himself to use very dangerous lan- 
guage to Mr. Truscott at stables. I did not hear it, and prefer not to 
repeat what I was told, but there is no doubt of the fact that Truscott 
knocked him flat, and that Canker is spending the morning drawing 
up charges and specifications by the quire.” 
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“Go and say to the captain that I resume command at once,” said 
the colonel, slipping out of bed with astonishing activity. “Then come 
to the office, both of you.” 

Doleful indeed was Captain Canker’s appearance when telling his 
tale to the colonel half an hour afterwards. His left eye was covered 
with a broad bandage, and his nose and cheek were discolored and con- 
tused. Trembling still with indignation and excitement was the cap- 
tain, and, after listening patiently to his recital, which, of course, made 
no allusion to his insulting, overbearing manner, and somewhat inac- 
curately represented his language, and very inaccurately represented 
Truscott’s conduct, Pelham spoke very moderately and kindly. 

“Tt is, of course, a most flagrant breach of discipline, and Mr. Trus- 
cott must be held accountable. I shall confirm the arrest; and yet, 
Captain Canker, did you not receive a message from me directing you 
to postpone further action; not to say anything, in fact, —— 
for the present ?” 

“T did, sir,” said Canker, coloring painfully; “but I was jal 
indignant at his ignoring my position as commanding officer, and Cap- 
tain Tanner could never return to us now, and I was outraged, I sup- 
pose, at the idea of Mr. Truscott’s being allowed to appear as his friend. 
Well, there were a dozen reasons why I thought he ought to be in- 
formed at once that his crime was known.” 

Pelham winced at the word. Already he was beginning to believe 
an awful mistake had been make. He fidgeted uneasily in his ¢hair. 

“ But how came you to speak of his resignation? That wasn’t|neces- 
sary that I can see.” 

And Canker had no satisfactory explanation to offer, and left the 
colonel’s office in a very unpleasant frame of mind. Then Pelham sent 
for Raymond, Carroll, and Glenham, and questioned them as eye-wit- 
nesses. Craneand Wilkins also were summoned, and despite every effort 
on their part to say as little as possible any way, the fact became pretty 
clearly established that Canker had behaved in an outrageously unbe- 
coming if not insulting manner. And awfully ill at ease and unhappy 
the colonel found himself at the end of his two hours’ confabulation 
with those gentlemen. 

Meantime, Bucketts sat fuming in the adjutant’s chair. In his 
pocket he had Tanner’s last letter to Truscott, one that would have 
forcibly shaken the colonel and his confréres, but Truscott had forbidden 
Bucketts and the doctor to make its contents known until after the 
colonel had acted upon his resignation. 

For a long time after the officers had gone, Colonel Pelham sat 
there at his desk in deep perplexity. All over the garrison people were 
talking of the exciting events of the day. Everybody knew that Trus- 
cott was in close arrest. Everybody had heard that Canker had virtu- 
ally demanded the resignation of the adjutancy in the colonel’s name. 
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Everybody heard in some mysterious way that the resignation had been 
tendered, and all were eagerly speculating on the upshot. This, too, 
when only a few miles away now the lifeless body of their gallant com- 
rade was being borne back to the post, and, all unconscious of that or 
any other fact, poor little Mrs. Tanner lay in her darkened room more 
dead than alive. 

At last the colonel rose and came to Bucketts’ desk. 

“ Have you had any conversation with Mr. Truscott about this 
affair?” said he. 

“‘ Yes, sir,” said Bucketts, promptly. 

“ Did he—does he explain this—I mean—his very suspicious rela- 
tions with Mrs. Tanner?” asked Pelham. And very hesitatingly he 
asked, and painfully embarrassed he looked. 


Bucketts paused. 
“ T do not know that I have any right to answer that question, colonel. 


In the absence of Turner and Ray, the doctor and myself seemed to be 
the only friends left to him. He feels most keenly the manner in which 
the matter was brought to his notice, and as no defense was necessary 
where the doctor or myself were concerned he made none.” And 
blushing very much but still looking steadfastly at his commander, 
Bucketts went on: He liked his colonel,—was greatly attached to him 
in fact,—but was stung to the quick by the deep trouble brought upon 
his friend by the weakness and mismanagement of that officer. 

“Do you mean to say that he has a satisfactory explanation ?” 

“ Most assuredly, colonel.” 

“Then why does he not come forward with it, or express a desire to 
do so? It is my right to know it.” 

“ He certainly would have done so, sir, and you must pardon me if 
I seem wanting in respect, had you yourself sent for him and repre- 
sented the allegations against him and given him an opportunity. Instead 
of that, at this most trying time, when he has just returned from very 
distinguished service, is wounded and sick, his best friend: killed, he 
finds you holding aloof from him, and a man whom he—whom we all 
dislike,—whom you yourself never selected as an intimate before,—now 
chosen to represent you in a most delicate office, and you see how—how 
he did it.” And here Bucketts’ voice rose and trembled and grew husky. 
“ Again, colonel, I beg your pardon if I speak too strongly, but—I feel 
very strongly.” 

Redder and redder Pelham had grown. 

“Do you mean that he will refuse to explain the matter now ?” he 


asked. 


“For Mrs. Tanner’s sake he may explain,” answered Bucketts; 


“for his own I am not prepared to say.” 
“Well, send for him, anyhow. I want to see him at once,” said 


the colonel, with a nervous twitching about his face. It was plain that 
” 
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he was nettled, miserable, and dissatisfied with himself and everybody 
else. 

And so it happened that Jack Truscott, to his great surprise, as he 
sat talking with Raymond and Carroll, received a summons to come at 
once to the commanding officer’s presence. A dozen pairs of eyes watched 
him as he walked slowly down the line, for he was still far from well, 
and many were the speculations as to the meaning of this move. 

Presently, cap in hand, he appeared at the office-door and knocked. 
Pelham had watched him as he came, and with ashock of distress noted 
how very paleand haggard he looked ; but as he entered and stood erect 
before his colonel, his head seem carried even higher, his bearing was 
calm as ever, but haughty. He said not a word. 

“Mr. Truscott,” said Pelham, “I have sent for you because it is 
most necessary that a very unpleasant matter should be cleared up at 
once. I am given to understand by your friends that you are perfectly 
able to explain away all suspicion that may have attached to your con- 
duct of late, and, if so, and you are entirely innocent in the matter, your 
violence to Captain Canker this morning may in a measure be condoned, 
—and other—other disagreeable features be suppressed. Are you pre- 
pared to offer such explanation ?” 

“No, sir.” And the answer was prompt, but so stern and low that 
Pelham fairly started. 

“ Do you mean that you have no explanation ?” 

“ T mean that after the language of the officer selected as your spokes- 
man this morning I will not condescend to defend myself, sir. The 
time for that has passed.” 

“ Are you aware—do you realize that your refusal makes it my duty 
to proceed to take action in your case?” And thecolonel’s voice trem- 
bled so that he could hardly speak, and he could not look at Truscott. 

“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“Then that is all, Mr. Truscott,” said the colonel. And that night 
at retreat everybody knew that the adjutant was “broken,” and was 
wondering who would be the next victim. 

It was late in the evening when the detachment, now commanded 
by Lieutenant Ray, escorting Tanner’s honored remains, reached Sandy 
and scattered to quarters. Ray did not wait for any change of raiment. 
After having placed the body in charge of the doctors at the hospital, 
he went at once to Truscott’s quarters, and that evening Turner, Ray- 
mond, Ray, and Bucketts spent in earnest consultation with the ex- 
adjutant. Down at the store various congenial spirits were solemnly 
discussing the situation over their toddies. 

“ What do you think will happen now?” asked Mr. Wilkins of the 
group gathered about the store. 

“Well, Ray has been with Truscott for the last hour,” said Mr. 
Hunter, “and I'll bet that there will be a circus if he is called in.” 
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“What do you want to bet Ray isn’t made adjutant ?” 

“ Anything you like, Wilkins, for the simple reason that madame 
wants that place for son-in-law Arty,” replied an irreverent youth, but 
it would be unkind to mention his name. 


XX. 


On the following morning the preparations for Captain Tanner’s fu- 
neral were complete. There had been a decided halt for a few moments 
when it came to the selection of the pall-bearers, as they had to be 
chosen by Colonel Pelham, poor Mrs. Tanner being still too desperately 
ill to more than faintly realize where she was or to recognize those who 
stood at her bedside. The colonel’s heart was sore against Truscott, 
for, while he could not say that his manner had been in the least disre- 
spectful on the previous afternoon, he could complain, and did com- 
plain, that there was a spice of insubordination in the subaltern’s total 
refusal to offer any explanation. He resented the fact that Truscott 
evidently resented his conduct. He was stung to think that Truscott 
had friends to whom he readily furnished the proofs of his innocence, 
yet forbade their using them “ officially ;” and although he felt and knew 
that had he himself asked Truscott for these proofs in the first place, 
they would have been promptly set before him, he refused to see that, in 
having made Captain Canker his minister plenipotentiary for the time 
being, he had given Truscott good cause for his action in declining to 
defend himself at the eleventh hour. The more he heard of Canker’s 
language and manner in the now famous interview the less he liked it, 
the more he realized that he had made an awful blunder in intrusting 
such a matter to him, and the more peevish and irritable the poor old 
gentleman grew. Just at retreat the evening of his brief conversation 
with Truscott, Dr. Clayton, the post-surgeon, had met him and an- 
nounced the arrival of the physician from Fort Whipple, and that the 
latter said it was more than probable that the general and some of his 
staff would come down to be present at Tanner’s funeral. Telegrams 
very congratulatory in their tone had been flying over the wires from 
Prescott ever since Truscott’s return with the news of the first fight. 
Then there came frequent inquiries by wire after Truscott’s health ; then 
a deeply sympathetic message announcing the receipt of the tidings of 
Tanner’s death ; then inquiries after Mrs. Tanner, and then they stopped 
coming to him entirely, though the doctor received frequent dispatches. 
This added to Colonel Pelham’s fretfulness. It was mere accident, and 
no slight whatever was intended, but he believed that in some way news 
of the Truscott-Canker affray had reached headquarters, and that his 
conduct as post-commander was disapproved, or something, and, being 
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a loyal adherent of the commanding genéral and a faithful friend, it 
worried him inexpressibly. 

The telegraph operator denied having sent any dispatch relating to 
the affair; but it had been suspected on more than one occasion that 
Corcoran had sent “confidential messages” on his own account to the 
operator there, and this was so spicy a piece of news that it was more 
than believed that he had communicated the whole story, with probable 
theories and comments of his own. Certain it is that before sunset 
that day a rumor was in circulation at Fort Whipple that Captain Canker 
had received a terrific thrashing at the hands of the adjutant, that a duel 
was imminent, and then that Truscott was in arrest and to be tried by 
court-martial. 

“Has Dr. Harper seen Mrs. Tanner yet?” asked Pelham, anx- 
iously. 

“ Not yet, sir. We are going in together as soon as he has changed 
his dress ; he is at my quarters now,—at least he will be in a minute,” 
and the doctor looked uneasily up the row, and that led Pelham also to 
look the same way. And as they did so, Dr. Harper came forth from 
the adjutant’s, the ex-adjutant’s quarters by this time, and the colonel 
reddened as he saw it. Everybody whom he most liked and respected 
was evidently in sympathy with Truscott. No one went to inquire after 
Canker and his black eye, yet here, the moment the post-surgeon from 
Fort Whipple arrived, he must needs run in to see Truscott before going 
anywhere else. Pelham fairly winced. 

“ Look here, doctor,” he said, impatiently. ‘“ You know—I sup- 
pose everybody knows by this time—how your patient has been com- 
promised by Mr. Truscott’s conduct, and I suppose you know that he 
positively declined to offer any explanation when I called upon him 
for it.” 

“T do, sir,” said the doctor, gravely. 

“ Well, I’m told that he has explained matters to one or two officers, 
yourself included, though he refused to explain to me, who had the best 
right to know. Also I’m told that you are convinced of his entire 
innocence.” 

“T never doubted it, sir. Much less hers.” 

“Then, doctor, I think it your business to give me your reasons, 
If I’ve done him—or—or anybody else injustice, I want to know it ; but 
I’m confounded if I can see how he can explain what—what has been 
seen by everybody,” said poor Pelham, irritably. 

Dr. Clayton merely bowed. 

“You will not give your reasons ?” 

“ Not now, sir,” and the doctor was scrupulously respectful in tone 
and manner. 

The colonel turned short on his heel and entered the house. Glen- 
ham was seated with Grace in the parlor, and Grace, looking far from 
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well, glanced up eagerly and wistfully in her father’s face. He went 
up-stairs without a word. 

Late that evening a dispatch arrived saying that the general with 
Colonel Wickham and Mr. Bright of his staff were on their way to 
Sandy, and would arrive by noon on the following day. In the morn- 
ing, therefore, he had to select the pall-bearers, and before breakfast 
Lady Pelham commenced her questioning. She had heard with eager 
satisfaction the announcement of Truscott’s relief from duty as adju- 
tant of the regiment; she had already paved the way, she thought, for 
the appointment of a successor suitable to herself, and yet so long as 
Truscott remained at the post she could not rest content ; he was dan- 
gerous, she argued, and must be gotten rid of. An order assigning him 
to duty with one of the troops serving in the southern part ofthe Ter- 
ritory was what she wanted, if indeed he did not have to quit the service 
entirely ; but the death of Captain Tanner had put an unexpected bar 
on that plan, as his troop was now left without an officer “ present for 
duty,” the senior lieutenant of the regiment who would succeed to the 
captaincy being, as is not unusual in such cases, on detached duty in an 
Eastern city, with no intention whatsoever of throwing up his detail as 
an aide-de-camp so long as his regiment was roughing it in Arizona. 
This she saw would be likely to result in Truscott’s being ordered to 
assume command of Tanner’s troop. Then came his affray with Canker, 
his arrest and prospective court-martial, and now, to her-dismay, she 
realized that not only was that going to detain him at the post, but that 
already everybody was beginning to veer around, and public sympathy 
was largely excited in favor of the very people whom she had been in- 
strumental in bringing into trouble. Madame felt the ground giving 
way beneath /her feet. Already she had learned that, while Truscott 
had indignantly refused to utter a word in his defense, his utter inno- 
cence of wrong in thought or deed had been so clearly established that 
his friends were triumphant, his enemies disconcerted, and the ladies 
who but two days before were whispering all manner of scandal at the 
expense of poor little Mrs. Tanner, now found it expedient to hold their 
. tongues and wait. It was getting unpopular to say anything that might 
be construed as an insinuation against her, and at all hours of the day 
the gentle and forgiving creatures had been swarming to her quarters 
to see if there really wasn’t something they could do. And that even- 
ing as a party of them stood talking in low tones upon the Turners’ 
gallery, Mrs. Raymond found opportunity to say,— 

“ Well, I’m thankful J never said a word against her.” 

“ And so am I,—devoutly,” echoed Mrs. Turner. 

Of course Lady Pelham could see no possible way of escape for 
Truscott. His conduct and Mrs. Tanner’s indiscretion were past all 
explanation in her severely virtuous mind, but it was disconcerting to 
observe that “the best people in the garrison” were exhibiting decided 
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change of heart and correspondingly avoiding her, “ As if I were the 
one to blame,” said her ladyship. 

In selecting the pall-bearers Colonel Pelham asked nobody’s advice. 
Madame had attempted some questioning, but was warned by the knit- 
ting of his brow and an impatient gesture that he desired none of her 
interference. Handing the list to Major Bucketts, the colonel briefly 
told him to notify the gentlemen there named and to detail Captain 
Canker and his troop for the escort. There was fitness in that selection, 
as Mr. Ray observed, for the captain was already in half-mourning, but 
Truscott’s name was not on the list of pall-bearers, and thereat Mr. Ray 
saw fit to wax indignant. He had no idea of policy, and, finding that 
he had been named as one of them, proceeded straight to the colonel’s 
office, and for the first time since his return from scout exhibited him- 
self to his commander. 

“Colonel, I was the last officer of the regiment to see Captain Tan- 
ner alive, and during this late scout I had more than one confidential 
talk with him. Will you permit me to say that the omission of Mr. 
Truscott’s name from the list of pall-bearers would be the last thing 
Captain Tanner would wish could he express a wish ?” 

The colonel liked Ray,—liked him better than ever since his adven- 
ture with Grace, and, as some of the captains growlingly remarked, 
“¢QOld Catnip’ would put up with anything in Ray’s troop and wouldn’t 
stand a rusty buckle in anybody else’s.” It was not strictly accurate, 
but as an expression of the prevailing opinion was not greatly oyer- 
drawn. Very probably he would have severély snubbed any other 
officer, and even to Ray lie spoke sternly. 

“Mr. Truscott is in arrest, sir.” 

“T know it, colonel; but you surely do not mean to prohibit his 
attending the funeral of his old captain and oldest friend.” 

It was just what Pelham had intended doing. That is to say, he 
meant to grant no extension of limits or suspension from arrest unless 
Truscott asked it; but the hour was drawing nigh, Truscott had not 
asked, and the old gentleman was getting vastly afraid that he would not. 

“Mr. Truscott has refused to vindicate his reputation, sir, and I do 
not think that in this matter he can expect much consideration,” said 
the colonel, trying to feel that what he said was just. 

“Tt is more for the consideration due to Captain Tanner and to the 
regiment, colonel, that I am appealing,” said Ray, boldly. ‘“ Mr. Trus- 
cott would prohibit my appealing for him.” 

“ The regiment, sir, is inclined to the belief that if Mr. Truscott had 
been as careful of the honor of Captain Tanner during his life as he 
desires to be of the honors due him after death, he would stand higher 
than he does this day.” 

Instantly he realized that he had said too much, and would have 
been glad to recall it. Ray flushed crimson with indignation. 
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“T beg your pardon, Colonel Pelham. You will find that the men 
of the regiment do not agree with you,” he said, hotly. 

“ You are forgetting yourself, Mr. Ray,” said the colonel. “ Leave 
the office, sir!” And, gritting his teeth and looking very red in the 
face, Mr. Ray did as he was bid. 

Nevertheless, in half an hour the colonel sent Major Bucketts to 
say to Mr. Truscott that his arrest would be suspended until retreat, in 
order that he might have an opportunity of attending the obsequies of 
his late captain. 

And so it happened later that bright wintry day that_the guards 
at the large empty ward of the post-hospital respectfully stood aside 
and opened the door to the tall young officer who silently entered. 
The two hospital attendants sitting near a low table in the middle 
of the room rose and drew back, one of them reverently raising the 
fold of the flag draped over the head of the cloth-covered coffin, and 
Jack Truscott stood gazing down into the calm, pallid features of his 
friend. : 

Oh, what memories came surging up before him as he hung over 
the casket! More than eight years before, when fresh from West 
Point, he had reported for duty with Tanner’s company, and, joining 
him in Kansas, had served with him through more than one eventful 
campaign against the Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arrapahoes; had found his 
captain always thoughtful, courteous, and considerate; had learned to 
trust him implicitly, and little by little to.look up to and love him. 
Together they had “reughed it” over the prairies and “ messed” in 
garrison ; together they had gone East the second year of Jack’s service 
with the company, and he had appeared as best man at the quiet little 
ceremony which made his captain the happiest fellow on earth. And 
there he had met in the person of his bridesmaid the sister of the sweet 
woman of whom Tanner had so often talked to him on their long 
rides, and, ina beauty more radiant, a wit more sparkling, a vivacity 
more attractive, Jack Truscott had been able to believe he saw all the 
nobler attributes which existed in the gentle bride his comrade had 
won. In another year a courtship, conducted mainly by correspondence, 
had resulted in his engagement to be married to the younger sister of 
his captain’s wife, and yet he marveled that sheshould desire that it be 
not yet announced, and had marveled more that as day after day his 
relations with Tanner and his wife grew more cordial and intimate, 
Mrs. Tanner could never seem perfectly unembarrassed or confidently 
happy about that engagement. 

Then her baby had been born, and he had been devoted to little 
Bertie. Could he ever forget Tanner’s choking voice and tear-dimmed 
eyes when he got back and tried to thank him for nursing the little 
one through that terrible illness? And then when, after all, they lost 
the child. How well he recalled her agony and his deep, manfully- 
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subdued grief! How he recalled the long winter evenings in that 
bleak frontier fort when she with her sewing, he and Tanner with their 
books or papers, sat by the hour together: sometimes hardly speaking 
at all! And how they had gone, Mrs. Tanner and he, to plant the 
flowers around the little grave down by the stream; and then how, 
despite her grief, she seemed to watch him all that winter and the 
spring that followed, until he went away to assume the duties of the 
adjutancy. And how oddly, unusually earnest and affectionate and 
solicitous Tanner’s behavior to him had become, and his letters after he 
went away.. He used to wonder at it then; but his letters from the 
East, from his fiancée, had been growing less frequent, more hurried, 
more unsatisfactory for a year, and when he took his leave of absence 
and went on to satisfy himself as to whether all was really as it should 
be, the truth came out. The wealth and position of a prominent mer- 
chant, a widower with three or four children, had been too much for 
her brief infatuation for a distant subaltern in the cavalry, and, like a 
sensible girl, she embraced her opportunity—and the widower; and 
Jack came back to the —th by no means the heart-broken man he ought 
to have been. It was Mrs. Tanner who felt it most. She never for- 
gave her sister, and, in her gentle, womanly way, she redoubled her 
thoughtfulness for Jack, and more than ever had they welcomed him 
to their cosy quarters. But then came the move to Arizona,—a tem- 
porary separation. And when he again met his old comrades, he 
marked with dismay her pallid cheek, and learned in a few broken 
words from Tanner that what they feared in Kansas was now an uh- 
disputed fact. Heart disease in a dangerous form had fastened upon 
her, and great care, said the physicians who were consulted, had to be 
exercised. She knew it all as well as they, but was ever bright, brave, 
and cheery ; and no one but Tanner, Truscott, and the doctors ever 
suspected or at least knew the truth. 

Stronger and firmer had grown the ties which bound Tanner and 
himself together, but neither was demonstrative. No one but Mrs. 
Tanner ever dreamed how much they were to each other. 

And now—and now the loving, devoted husband, the indulgent 
father, the dutiful soldier, the faithful friend lay here cold,—dead to 
his grief and desolation ; and she, the sweet, pure, gentle wife, mother, 
and friend, lay at death’s door, robbed of her husband who was all in 
all to her ; robbed of her friend who would have given his right hand 
to aid her; robbed of her good name by the infamous twaddle of gar- 
rison gossips; and he—he who had so reverenced and honored and 
loved them both, stood accused, even by the commander whom he had 
served so faithfully and well, of having dishonored the holiest friend- 
ship he had ever known. More than that. His colonel’s daughter, to 
whom he had given the strength and fervor of a man’s deep love, was 
cited as a witness against him. Oh, bitter, bitter were his thoughts, 
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but presently he had to thrust them away. It was almost time for the 
formation of the escort, and he must take leave of the first and firmest 
friend he had found in all his army life. Jack bent and tenderly 
brushed aside the dark hair from the cold, white forehead, and then 
kneeling, pressed his lips upon the placid face, and hot tears rolled 
down his cheeks. Even as he knelt there, with one arm thrown over 
the coffin, alone in his bereavement, the door again softly opened, and 
two persons entered. He heard them not, and never moved. But they 
saw him, and stopped: a fragile, graceful girl clinging to the arm of a 
stout, rugged old soldier. She bore in her hand a little wreath of wild- 
flowers, simple and homely enough, but the best that hours of search 
could discover in that remote region. She had come to place them upon 
the bier of the gallant troop-commander her father so honored ; but at 
sight of Truscott she held back, and father and daughter stood motion- 
less an instant regarding him. The attendant stepped forward to offer 
a chair, and at the sound of his footfall Truscott raised his head and 
saw them. One second of indecision followed. Then, with one lin- 
gering look in the face of the dead, without another glance at Grace 
or the colonel, he slowly walked away. 

An hour after, to the wailing notes of the band, the solemn cortege 
formed around the new-made grave among the foot-hills west of the 
post. There stood Canker’s company, dismounted, and in full-dress 
uniform, the escort of the soldier-dead; there stood the gray-haired 
chaplain, whose tremulous voice rose and fell in mournful cadence on 
the still evening air; there, leaning on their sabres, were grouped the 
officers of the garrison, the general commanding and his aides, all with 
reverently uncovered head, many with tear-dimmed eyes; there stood 
a mourning, weeping group of ladies, the wives of brother officers, and 
among them many a heart faltered in the dread that any day it might 
be their lot to stand there and see that same flag lifted from the form 
of him who was all in all, as this had been all in all to her who lay 
sore-stricken in the desolation of her home. All around were grouped 
the soldiers of the post, for loved and honored he had been among them. 
And there, near the foot of the grave, stood Truscott, holding weeping 
little Rosalie in his arms. She would go to no one, walk with no one 
but Uncle Jack, and until he came and took her to his strong, heaving 
breast and buried her bright curls on his broad shoulder, the lonely 
little girl had cried piteously for him. And now they stood there 
clasped in each other’s embrace, while all that was mortal of the gallant 
officer and gentleman was lowered to the grave, and the solemn tones 
of the old chaplain gave thanks “ for the good example of all those Thy 
servants who, having finished their course in faith, do now rest from 
their labors.” The heavy clods had fallen, the last prayer and blessing 
had been spoken, the grace of Him who suffered and died once more 
invoked, and then the sombre throng fell back from the grave, the 
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bright-plumed helmets of the escort ranged up in line, the muffled word 
of command was given, the carbines flashed their parting volleys over 
the clay their ringing clamor could no longer thrill, the notes of the 
trumpets floated away with the smoke of the discharge, “Taps,” the 
soldiers’ signal for “extinguish lights” the world over, died away in 
distant echoes across the valley, and all was over. Ay, put out your 
light, old fellow, gallant comrade, trusted friend. Rest in peace, and 
may God grant you a joyous waking at the great reveille! But now, 
allons! Le roi est mort, vive the next man! Lieutenant Stafford becomes 
captain vice the deceased. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Our turn may come next. Who knows? It’s all in the business. 
Soldiers cannot stop to mourn. Life is too short, anyway. So strike 
up your liveliest music, trumpeters. “ Fours right,” gentlemen of the 
escort. “ Left front into line, double-time,” go the platoons as they 
clear the inclosure, and the band bursts into the ringing, lively, rollick- 
ing quickstep from La Fille de Madame Angot, and with elastic steps 
we march away from the grave where our hero lies buried. 

And now, gentlemen, to business! First and foremost this matter 
of Truscott’s has to be settled. The general has heard all about it, of 
course, and has not a word to say. It is a regimental matter entirely, 
and if the colonel should consider it necessary to forward charges against 
Mr. Truscott for his assault on the pro tempore commanding officer, why, 
Mr. Truscott must be tried by court-martial. All the same, the chief 
has received Tanner’s last official report, in which the conduct of Trus- 
cott and Ray has been highly praised, and he sends for both those gen- 
tlemen and shakes them-warmly by the hand and congratulates them 
heartily. He says very little, talking is not his forte, but white and 
Indian well know that what he says he means, and the wariest redskin 
will take his faintest promise in preference to any agreement stamped 
with the great seal of the Indian bureau. To Truscott and Ray he 
says not a word concerning the former’s arrest; he is totally oblivious 
to Canker’s black eye, and is scrupulously courteous to that officer when 
he meets him; he listens patiently to Colonel Pelham’s recital of the 
affair, because Pelham thinks he must-allude to it, but he expresses no 
opinion whatever and has no suggestions to make. He calls laboriously 
on every lady in the garrison accompanied by Mr. Bright, and condoles 
with each in appropriate terms upon the great loss the regiment has 
sustained, but he generally manages to let them do all the talking, a 
matter that requires but little ingenuity to be sure, and to limit his call 
to four or five minutes; but at Mrs. Tanner’s he leaves his card and 
many a warm inquiry, and directs Dr. Harper to remain there “ until 
he has pulled her through,” and he holds little Rosalie in his arms and 
presses his bearded, kindly face against hers, and something suspiciously 
like moisture stands thick in his eyes as he comes away. Then, refusing 
all escort, he starts back for Prescott ; but meantime Colonel Wickham 
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has had a plain talk with Pelham, likewise with Canker, and the latter, 
who has used up some quires of legal cap in his concoction of charges 
against Truscott, thinks it advisable at least to revise and condense ; and 
immediately after dinner that evening Mr. Ray accompanies Truscott 
and Bucketts to the ex-adjutant’s quarters. 

The mess has not been a particularly convivial place of late, and 
since Mr. Ray’s return the conversation has been more highly spiced 
with pepper than the viands. ‘Truscott, the two doctors, and Bucketts 
have been very grave and silent, but Ray has kept the ball of conversa- 
tion rolling in a way that at another time would have afforded immense 
entertainment to the elders. It is observed that unless spoken to by 
them he never addresses or notices Hunter or Glenham. Crane he 
cut long ago, and his demeanor to every officer whom he fancies in the 
most remote manner to have had anything to do with the stories at 
Truscott’s expense is in the last degree suggestive of “ Won’t you have 
the goodness to knock this chip off my shoulder, or even ever so lightly 
tread on the tail of my coat?” Captain Canker he encountered in front 
of his quarters the very evening of his return, and something in his 
expression caused the captain to reflect and to restrain his impulse to 
hold forth his hand. It was a fortunate inspiration, for, looking him 
straight in the face, Mr. Ray passed him by without any recognition 
whatever, and Canker, who really liked the young fellow greatly, was 
stung to the quick. 

And now the day before Christmas had come, and after the routine 
business of the office had been transacted, Major Bucketts, who still 
occupied the adjutant’s chair, inquired of the colonel at what time it 
would be convenient to him to see the doctor and himself on matters 
connected with the allegations against Mr. Truscott, and the colonel 
eagerly answered the sooner the better. In a short time, therefore, Dr. 
Clayton arrived, accompanied by Captain Turner, who had a small 
packet of papers in his hand. All ad seated and the doors closed, 
the colonel inquired,— 

“Well, gentlemen, what have you to say?” And the doctor be- 
came the gokiatihen. : 

“Colonel Pelham, as Mrs. Tanner is recovering and will soon be 
in a condition to enable her to attend to her husband’s affairs, it be- 
comes necessary that Mr. Truscott should be able to assist her. Cap- 
tain Turner has here written directions of Captain Tanner’s that, in the 
event of his sudden death, Mr. Truscott should take charge of his pa- 
pers, etc., as he was acquainted with all the details of his business affairs. 
His will is very brief, he indicates, and leaves everything unreservedly 
to his widow and children, but there is much business to be attended to 
that both he and she have been in the habit of intrusting to Mr. Trus- 
cott when the captain had to be absent. Were Mr. Truscott not able 
to attend to these matters for her she would certainly expect to know 
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why, and on her account at least, and to put an end to a scandalous 
story, we are here to-day. 

“ You and Captain Canker saw Mr. Truscott issuing from Mrs. Tan- 
ner’s house towards one o’clock in the morning the night of the 14th- 
15th, and believed it to have been—or rather attached an improper 
motive to his being there. Whether you are aware of the fact or not, 
Mr. Truscott has for eight years past been the most trusted and inti- 
mate friend the Tanners had, and these relations existed long before 
you joined the regiment as its colonel. Captain Tanner was ordered 
off on this last scout at a most inopportune time. He left the post just 
at the day and hour when five years before he had lost his first-born 
child in Kansas. It was very hard for him, it was desperately hard 
for her, and in the thought of her suffering it seems he forgot some 
important items of business. Two days out he wrote an urgent mes- 
sage to Truscott to have copies made of certain papers and get them 
off to his attorney’s in San Francisco as quick as possible. The letter 
reached Truscott after taps on the night of the 14th, the mail was to 
leave for Prescott the morning of the 15th. No time was to be lost. 
He went right to Tanner’s quarters, as he had done dozens of times 
before, got the papers, and by dint of two hours’ hard work had more 
than half finished the copies when your voice and Canker’s and the 
mention of his name attracted him. He went out at once, was sent on 
this message after the command, and Mrs. Tanner finished the copying 
and got the papers off. If Truscott is guilty for being there at one 
o'clock, I’m guiltier, for I was there at two. I saw her light in there 
as I was coming back from the hospital, where I had been called to see 
a sick man, and, fearing she was ill again, I went in at once, and she 
was just putting into envelopes the result of her work and his. There 
are the receipts for the registered package in which they went. Here 
is Captain Tanner’s letter requesting Truscott to attend to this work for 
him,” and he held forth the sheet. 

Pelham took it. Drops of sweat were standing on his brow. He 
drew his hand across his eyes, but the hand that held the paper trembled 
so that he could not read. He flattened the paper out upon his desk 
and tried again, and the words danced before his eyes. Yet he saw 
enough to convince—he had heard more than enough to convince him, 
and the lump that rose in his throat wellnigh choked him. 

“Should you need further proof I will send for Mr. Ray, for 

. Tanner told him infinitely more than I have told you, sir. If not, we 
will go to the next point, of the actual allegations against Mr. Truscott. 
An officer reports having seen him take Mrs. Tanner in his arms out 
on the bluff just at first call for tattoo the night the command marched 
away. The officer says he only had a hasty glance, as his companion 
at once led him away. The story is true. Mr. Truscott did take her 
in his arms. If he hadn’t, she’d have fallen down the hill-side. He 
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carried her home in his arms, and but for him she wouldn’t have got 
there. She was in a dead faint when I reached her just as tattoo was 
sounding. She had begged him to come for her and take her out there 
to see the last of them as they forded the stream below the post, and 
just as they were heard entering the ford the first call for tattoo sounded, 
and just five years before at the same call her baby had been taken from 
her as now her husband is taken and % 

“Doctor, if you knew all this before, why, in God’s name, did you 
let me wrong this little woman by implication even? You could have 
stopped it all. Half what you have told me here would have held my 
hand.” And poor Pelham had sprung to his feet, and, absolutely 
wringing his hands, was tramping up and down the floor. 

“T did not even know that any one entertained such unjust sus- 
picions until you had placed the matter in Captain Canker’s hands ; 
but there is another matter,—Mrs. Treadwell’s letter.” 

“Not a word more. I want no explanation. I want nothing fur- 
ther. Why has Truscott suppressed this? Why has he allowed me 
to suspect her, if* he cared nothing for himself? Turner, you know 
Truscott, how do you account for it?” And absolute misery was 
stamped on the flushed and honest face of the old soldier as he asked. 

“Colonel, I hate to answer that, but you ask me and shall have an 
answer. ‘Truscott had every right to expect you to use no middle-man 
in such a matter, but to bring the whole thing yourself to his notice, 
In refusing to say a word after you had permitted Canker to demand 
his resignation, he did just what I would have done, or any man of 
spirit. Indeed, it is only on her account that he permits the explana- 
tion to be made now.” 

Then followed a long and earnest consultation, and at lunch-time, 
the officers gathering in the mess-room looked significantly at one an- 
other as Turner, Bucketts, and the doctor walked away, and Captain 
Canker was seen approaching the colonel’s office. That evening before 
retreat it had leaked out among the ladies, and was told around the 
garrison, that Mr. Truscott had been informed that if he would apolo- 
gize to Captain Canker in the presence of his commanding officer and 
certain others the charges now pending against him would be with- 
drawn, and that Mr. Truscott had flatly refused to do anything of the 
kind. 

Certain it is that there was some unexplained cheering and commo- 
tion among the men as they broke ranks after stables, and that the men 
in Mr. Ray’s troop were seen vehemently shaking hands with those in 
Tanner’s old command. 

Truscott did not come to dinner, and in his absence there was no 
restraint on the tongues. Mr. Ray had the floor, and Mr. Ray had 
evidently been drinking more than was prudent, but he was lively as a 
cricket and all ablaze with enthusiasm. 
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“ Apology be d—d! Of course he wouldn’t apologize. What’s 
Jack got to apologize for, I’d like to know? Because he put a head 
on a sneaking cur who insulted him outrageously and the sweetest 
woman in the regiment at the same time, God bless her! as He hasn’t 
particularly, but ought to all the same. Of course he wouldn’t apolo- 
gize, and that man Canker’s a bigger ignoramus than I supposed to 
expect such a thing. Why, d—n it, there’s no such thing as an apology 
for a blow. Any babe in arms knows that in Kentucky, or any place 
where people live like Christians. You can’t apologize unless you 
retract. You can retract an affront, you can take back abuse, you can 
swallow your own words, if you’re in the wrong, but all the saints in 
heaven can’t take back a blow. There’s nothing for that but fight, if 
the other man has any fight left in him; and may the Lord forgive me 
if I ever thought to hear any other doctrine preached in a cavalry regi- 
ment !” 

And thus expounded this verbose and excitable young disciple of 
the code to his hearers, and carried conviction with him. 

“No, gentlemen,” he continued, “if Captain Canker wants satisfac- 
tion he can get it, and lots of it, and it’s his business or his friends to 
attend to that speedily if they propose attending to it at all; but if 
they don’t want any more fight, if they’re perfectly satisfied with get- 
ting squarely knocked “out of time, why, we are: but don’t talk 
apology to Truscott unless somebody else wants to get floored. Mark 
my words, if Captain Canker has any decency left in him he'll apolo- 
gize on his own account, and I know two or three other gentlemen 
that would vastly improve their own status by apologizing them- 
selves,” 

Whereat Messrs. Hunter and Glenham looked very red and uneasy, 
but spoke not. 

A wretched Christmas it was to everybody when it came around, 
bright, clear, and sparkling. The men had their elaborate dinner, ex- 
cept in Tanner’s troop, where, by vote of their own, the soldiers decided 
to have no festivity whatever, but they went in a body to the grave and 
decorated it with fresh pine-boughs and such rude ornaments as they 
could prepare. Colonel and Mrs. Pelham had intended giving a din- 
ner to the bachelor officers of the garrison, some of them at least, but 
her ladyship gave out some days beforehand, and, if she had not, the 
battle royal which took place ’twixt her and her liege lord Christmas- 
eve would have incapacitated one or both for any enjoyment of the 
festival. There is no use in picturing that affair. It occurred after 
his interview with his officers and the complete establishment in his 
mind of Truscott’s innocence, and, of course, of Mrs. Tanner’s. Grace, 
fortunately, heard nothing of it. She had gone in to inquire after 
Mrs. Tanner, whom she found sleeping quite naturally, and Mrs. Wil- 
kins stole down-stairs and begged her to stay a while. And they, a 
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strangely-assorted pair, had a long talk which was the stepping-stone 
to a better understanding between them, for Mrs. Wilkins was “coming 
out” in a light totally unexpected. But when Grace returned home 
she found that her mother had retired to her own room and was suffer- 
ing from one of. her wretched headaches, and during the entire day 
which followed madame saw fit not to emerge. 

Glenham of course came in to spend Christmas-eve, and was mani- 
festly ill at ease. So also came one or two of the younger ladies, and 
as a consequence it was not very long before the subject of Mr. Trus- 
cott’s arrest was alluded to. The colonel had shut himself up in his 
den, and the coast was clear, thought these searchers after information. 
It was the current belief that Grace was so completely in her father’s 
confidence that he had no hesitation in telling her all about the affairs 
of the garrison. “It must be delicious,” said Miss Blanche, “to know 
just exactly all about these fellows.” And finding in the few conver- 
sations she had enjoyed with Grace that that young lady was by no 
means confidential, she hit on the bold stroke of broaching the subject 
publicly, for Miss Pelham would hardly “snub” her under such cir- 
cumstances, 

“ Tsn’t it dreadful to think of Mr. Truscott’s being arrested just at 
this time?” she said, looking pointedly at Grace, yet addressing the 
remark to nobody in particular. 

Finding that she was expected to reply, Miss Pelham calmly an- 
swered that it certainly was, and instantly changed the subject ; but the 
other damsel was not to be rebuffed: she returned to the charge. 

“Do you know, I think it’s just splendid in him not to apologize. 
Of course I don’t know what Captain Canker could have said to make 
him so angry.” (Which was remarkable, considering the amount of 


‘information imparted in her letter to her friend at Prescott.) “Now 


they’ll have to court-martial him, won’t they? You know (appeal- 
ingly) I haven’t the faintest idea how such things are governed in the 
army.” 

Grace colored vividly. 

“Tt is a matter that I really know nothing about,” she replied, 
with grave courtesy. And Glenham, who had been nervously tossing 
over some music on the piano, came forward and begged her to sing. 
Whereat everybody else said, “Oh, do!” And as a means of putting 
an end to all such questioning she acceded, singing soft, low, sad music, 
and pleading inability to attempt the livelier and more difficult selec- 
tions they would have been glad to extort from her. But when all 
were gone, she stole to her father’s lonely den, finding him drearily 
pretending to read. Worn and harassed he certainly looked ; and she 
twined her arm around his neck and kissed him tenderly. 

“ What is it, papa?” she asked, relapsing into the pet name of her 
girlhood. “You look so worried. Is it anything you can tell me?” 
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He looked lovingly into her sweet, serious face. Then bowed his 
head. 

“My darling, I fear that I have made a fearful mistake, and I 
know that I’ve done a grave injustice to one of my best officers.” 

She knew well who was meant, but—wanted to be told. 

“Who, father?” 

“Mr. Truscott.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and her heart was beating wildly. 

“ This affair with—with Captain Canker, do you mean ?” she asked. 

“Something far more serious. I cannot tell you, dear. But he is 
utterly and entirely innocent; more than that, he is even a truer and 
nobler friend and gentleman than even I supposed, and I had been led 
to deeply wrong him.” 

Poor Grace! In bitter distress she crept to her room that night. 
Only on two occasions had she seen Truscott since his return from the 
scout. Once mingling his tears with little Rosalie, once kneeling by 
the lifeless form of his old friend and comrade. On the first occasion 
he did not see, on the second he would not see her. And she, despite 
the jealous doubts that had possessed her, despite her now detested en- 
gagement to Arthur Glenham, would have given worlds to recall her 
action and implore his forgiveness. But what could she do? 

And now her father had virtually told her that all the accusations 
brought by Mrs. Pelham against Truscott were utterly unfounded. 
Even what she saw must have had some explanation, and she had not 
a friend to whom she could turn and seek the truth. She knew only 
too well now that it was useless to look to her mother for that. There 
was no merry Christmas this year for poor Grace. It is not worth 
while to picture her perplexity and distress, but that night she looked 
with far from friendly eyes at the class-ring Mr. Glenham had begged 
her to wear in acknowledgment of their engagement until the beautiful 
pledge he had ordered from San Francisco should arrive. Glenham 
was inordinately proud of that ring. With all its martial devices and 
heavy setting, he had selected an unusually beautiful and expensive 
stone on which to have engraved the motto of his class, and West Point 
had seen nothing handsomer in that line for years, and young women 
who were fond of appearing in public with the class-rings of their 
graduating admirers disported upon their fingers had made no little 
effort towards inducing Mr. Glenham to proffer his, but all to no pur- 
pose. Feminine fingers had never been encircled by it one instant until 
he proudly, humbly, joyously placed it upon hers, where it needed a 
guard-ring to keep it from slipping off; and this night she gazed upon 
its splendor with absolute aversion, then tore it from her finger and hid 
it from her sight. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE GLOBE 
FROM A PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Two hundred years ago (August 23, 1683), the ship “ Revenge” 
left Accomac in Virginia, and proceeded to the Cape de Verde Islands 
and the coast of Africa. Her commander was John Cook ; her master, 
or navigator, Ambrose Cowley. Edward Davis, William Dampier, 
and others not unknown to fame, were members of her company; and 
all of them were “brothers of the coast” ( fréres de la céte), or bucca- 
neers. In those days, as in earlier and even in much later times, buc- 
caneering was a popular form of speculation, as was slave-trading. 

Their first prize was a ship of forty guns, captured near Sierra 
Leone. They there abandoned the “ Revenge” and took quarters on 
board their prize, which they named the “ Bachelors’ Delight,” and in 
her sailed to the south, touching on the coast of Brazil. 

In March, 1684, the “ Bachelors’ Delight” entered the Pacific, having 
doubled Cape Horn, and gone as far south as the latitude of sixty de- 
grees, which no ship had done before. She then met another buccaneer, 
the “St. Nicholas,” of London, under the command of John Eaton; 
and both vessels proceeded in company to the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, where they found and took away a Musquito Indian who had 
been left there by accident in 1680 by Captain Watkins. This Indian 
was the first of the various men who from time to time were left on 
that island,—the original Robinson Crusoe. 

Proceeding to the north, the two vessels touched at the island of 
Lobos and at the Galapagos Islands. “ Being the first that ever came 
to an anchor there,” Captain Cowley gave to the several islands of this 
group their respective names, which most of them still retain. One 
of them he named Cowley’s Enchanted Island, because, “having had 
a sight of it upon several points of the compass, it appeared in as many 
different forms: sometimes like a ruined fortification; upon another 
point, like a great city, etc.” 

Captain Cowley’s observations on the natural history of the Gala- 
pagos Islands have been strikingly confirmed in our times by Charles 
Darwin in his “Journal of the Voyage of the Beagle.” 

The “ Bachelors’ Delight” and the “ Revenge” touched at Cape Tres- 
pontas, where Captain Cook died. “ Few and short were the prayers” 
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that were said over the grave on the surf-beaten shore where this bold 
buccaneer was buried. Edward Davis succeeded him in command of 
the “ Bachelors’ Delight.” 

They then sailed to Realejo, and from thence to the Gulf of San 
Miguel. There, on account of those dissensions which were continually 
recurring among the “ brothers of the coast,” the two ships parted com- 
pany ; Captain Cowley left the “ Bachelors’ Delight” and went on board 
the “ St. Nicholas” as navigator under Captain Eaton. 

The “St. Nicholas” proceeded to Paita Bay, where she took two 
prizes, and from thence to Sharp’s Island, or Gorgona, where she took 
in water and wood and then cleared for the East Indies. (The “ Bach- 
elors’ Delight” remained on the South American coast, and in 1688 
returned to the West Indies.) 

While traversing that wide world of waters with the trade-wind, 
Captain Cowley says, the “St. Nicholas” became “a very sick ship, no 
man being free from the scurvey, and in a consuming condition.” That 
effectual method of avoiding the scurvy, which Captain James Cook 
brought to the knowledge of the world, was then undreamed of. 

After crossing the Pacific, the “St. Nicholas” touched at the Ladrone 
Islands, and at the Philippines, both these groups being then, as now, 
tributary to Spain. She then proceeded to Canton, which looked to : 
Captain Cowley pretty much as it looked to William H. Seward in 
our times, the stereotyped civilization of China having undergone no 
change in two hundred years. 

Réturning to the Philippines, the “ St. Nicholas” touched at Manilla, 
“the greatest place of trade that the Spaniards have in all the East In- 
dies.” Especially dear to the heart of the buccaneer was this port of 
Manilla; for there touched all those great galleons which bore from 
Acapulco to Spain the wealth of the mines of Mexico. 

Referring to one of these galleons, Captain Cowley says, “This ship 
in her outward-bound voyage seldom carries less than fifteen hundred 
souls, her sailing crew being four hundred ; the others they leave at the 
Philippine Islands to recruit their plantations there. . . . This 
ship hath seven decks, but brings seven ships’ cargoes from Manilla to 
Acapulco.” 

From Manilla the “St. Nicholas” proceeded to Borneo, and from 
thence to the island of Timor, where Captain Cowley and nineteen 
others left her, and purchased a large boat, in which they sailed to Java, 
a distance of three hundred leagues. On reaching Batavia, they learned 
the latest news from England,—the death of Charles the Second and 
the accession of James the Second. Here the company of twenty was 
further divided. Captain Cowley, with only two of his companions, 
took passage in a Dutch vessel for Holland. On going out of the roads, 
they saw once more their old ship, the “St. Nicholas,” putting into that 
friendly port. 
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In doubling the Cape of Good Hope they suffered intolerable hard- 
ships, and their captain died and was buried at sea. Touching at Cape 
Town, Captain Cowley learned of the rebellion, defeat, and execution 
of the famous Duke of Monmouth, and of the sorrows of his duchess, 
whom Sir Walter Scott has immortalized in “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel :” 


‘¢ And she had known adversity, 
Although she had been born so high ; 
In pride of youth, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb.” 


Proceeding towards Holland, they passed Ascension Island, and ten 
days later, on July 22, 1686, Captain Cowley “cut the same lines” of 
latitude and longitude which he had cut in 1683, soon after leaving 
Virginia. He had cirewmnavigated the globe; Sir Francis Drake and 
Captain Cavendish being the only English navigators who had accom- 
plished that feat before him. 

Rotterdam was reached on the 3d of October, and on the 12th, 
“through the infinite mercy of God” (as he devoutly records), Captain 
Cowley arrived in London. Another voyage to America followed, 
after which this hardy navigator disappears from the record of history. 

Nothing remains of Captain Cowley except the journal of his voy- 
age, which is preserved in the British Museum. It was printed in 
1699, in a mutilated form, in Captain William Hacke’s Collection of 
Voyages, and a French translation of it afterwards appeared. Captain 
Callender also published the substance of this journal, speaking ad- 
miringly of Cowley ; but Admiral Burney, in his “ History of Discov- 
eries in the South Seas,” disparages him. Captain Dampier, who 
accompanied Cowley on this voyage as far as Timor, and who after- 
wards completed the circumnavigation of the globe himself, published 
an account of the voyage, and a vindication of himself, which would 
serve, if it were needed, for a vindication of Cowley. 

The faults of this hardy seaman were the faults of his age. In 
plundering the vessels of other nations he did no more than had been 
done by the expedition of Magellan, by Sir Francis Drake, by Captain 
Cavendish, and other circumnavigators of the globe, and by thousands 
of others from time immemorial. The practice of plundering mer- 
chantmen continued as long as the exclusive commercial system con- 
tinued. Men’s natural sense of justice revolted against laws and 
usages which deprived all, except some accidentally favored nation or 
company, of access to colonies possessing the “potentiality of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” Hence they sought “by hook or 
by crook,” and often found, a liberal share of the wealth which arbi- 
trary and unjust laws denied them. 

It isa great mistake to suppose that men like Cowley and Dampier 
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were mere sea-rovers and freebooters. They were stirred by a generous 
enthusiasm and animated by a noble ambition. It was not for plunder 
merely that they sailed into unknown seas and endured intolerable 
hardships in exploring and describing remote and hidden corners of 
the globe. No man can read the journals which they have left of their 
trials and triumphs without seeing that their hearts must sometimes 
have swollen with those lofty emotions so well described by the poet: 


‘Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Balboa, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surprise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.”’ 


Not until another hundred years had passed by, not until the 
founders of the American Union had begun to strike off the shackles 
of commerce, was the circuit of the globe again made from an Ameri- 
can port. But as soon as opportunity presented itself it was done. 

In 1787 Captain Gray left Boston with two vessels, the “ Columbia” 
and the “ Washington,” and, having doubled Cape Horn, sailed up the 
northwest coast and discovered and named the Columbia River. In 
Washington Territory he exchanged his stock of Yankee wares for a 
cargo of otter furs brought to him by the Indians. He then crossed 
the Pacific, and at Canton exchanged his stock of furs for a cargo of 
tea. He returned to Boston by the Cape of Good Hope in 1790, 
setting an example of commercial enterprise which thousands of his 
countrymen were not slow to follow. 

CHARLES COWLEY. 
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1863. 


WHERE glossy-leaved magnolias grow 
On broken bluffs of clay 

That sharply turn away 

The Mississippi’s turbid flow, 

Port Hudson waited what might come, 
And yellow earth-works ran, 

Guarded by gun and man, 

Past fallow field and vacant home, 
Gun after gun o’erlooks the crest 

That follows down the stream, 
Trained on the lights that gleam 
Below where Union vessels rest. 

But time soon renders into deeds 

The admiral’s design ; 

Formed up in double line 
-His ships he through the darkness leads 
Straight underneath the citadel, 

Nor slow is its alarm 

To break the sullen calm 

And far abroad of danger tell. 

Swift runs the flash along the height 
Of batteries that pour 

In loud and louder roar 

Their shell across the clouded night. 
The “ Albatross” and “ Hartford,” still 
By Farragut controlled, 

Have thundered by and hold 

The coast to Vicksburg’s stubborn hill ; 
The rest are drifted back repelled, 
And one went down midway, 

Of fire and flood the prey ; 

Her fate upon the midnight knelled, 
As her abandoned decks between 

The flames in careless dance 

O’er loaded guns advance 

And wind about the magazine, 
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Until with giant spring arise 
Above the wild turmoil 

Red clouds of riven spoil, 

And so the fight to silence dies. 


Yet waits Port Hudson what may come, 
And yellow earth-works ran, 

Guarded by gun and man, 

Past fallow field and vacant home. 
Camps swarm beyond,—tent after tent,— 
Or hither through the glade 

There rides alone an aide, 

Upon some urgent message bent. 

Here labored parallels oppose 

Their hostile breast-heights—there 

A wild ravine and bare 

Divides the wilder hearts of foes. 

Keen eyes are hunting to and fro 

Each parapet,—they caught 

With steady rifle aught 

That moved, or seemed to move below. 
Alike in storm or summer day 

The bullets whistle by 

Where men indifferent lie, 

Sometimes are slain, and sometimes slay. 
All through the night the pickets peer 
Across the abatis, 

And half believe they see 

Approach the dusky forms they fear. 


One morn in June the Union troops 
Are dimly heard astir, 

While sluggish vapors blur 

The flicker through the restless groups 
Of fires that lurk behind the hills. 
Soon is the breakfast done, 

Soon are they armed, each one, 
Need be, his cartridge-box refills, 
And all in straggling column took 
The path by dripping wood, 

Past where dumb cannon stood, 
And out beyond the shallow brook. 
They halt the beaten road along— 
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Of quiet lanes they dream, 

So far away, and seem 

To hear again the robin’s song 

From out the apple-tree that fills 
With breath of blossomed bough 
Some cottage window now, 
Unclosed upon New England hills— 
And start the low command to get 
That forms anew the line, 

To wait the given sign, 

And scale the hostile parapet. 

It comes at last, and, thronging out, 
The skirmishers are gone, 

And close behind them drawn, 

Long lines swing towards the dark redoubt. 


In vain ; if hotly they assail, 

Wherever they may go 

They find a ready foe, 

Yet often try, to always fail, 

And leave upon the clotted soil 

Where gallantly they fell 

The happy dead, who dwell 

Forever free from pain and toil. 

Not so the writhing wounded, where 
Beneath the sun they lay, 

And some for water pray, 

But more for death. And madly there, 
Along the slope, a leaden sleet 

Goes rushing past, and tears 

Both sod and limb, nor cares 

What rank or woe it chance to meet. 
Huge cannon through the rifle’s wail 
With sudden thunder whirl 

Hot spheres that, bursting, hurl 

Afield a storm of jagged hail ; 

And silent surgeons deftly ply 

The bloody knife, and bind 

The gaping rent, nor mind 

The vagrant shot that round them fly. 
Here wounded pass on stretchers prone ; 
Some with pale smile the pain 

Would hide, and some restrain 

With close-clinched lips the waiting groan, 
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And some, already lost among 

The mysteries of death, 

Repeat in whispered breath 

The places, names they loved when young. 


The scattered graves can still be seen 
On gentle slopes where now 

Some negro holds the plow 

And wonders what the hollows mean ; 
But well the tall magnolias know, 
And faithfully they spread 

Above the faithful dead, 

Year after year, their leaves of snow. 


Another sunken trophy’s guns 
Deep in these sands may be, 

But onward to the sea 

Unvexed the ransomed river runs, 
From arctic rock to reedy gates 

Its waters freely sweep, 

And evermore shall keep 

One flag through all its many States. 
To tropic shores are murmured yet 
The names that won its course 
From savage greed and force,— 
La Salle, De Soto, and Marquette ; 
But now it tells to rustling palms 
Of Farragut beside, 

And Grant, who gave its tide 
Again entire to Union arms, 
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WEST POINT DISCIPLINE. 


IN writing this article on the United States Military Academy I am 
perfectly aware of the fact that I shall bring upon myself the criticism 
of the majority of its graduates, as well as many of the friends of the 
institution. And yet I am assured that my views will find many sup- 
porters ; and if to their number I can add others by simply opening 
their eyes to the existence of abuses which they have never seen, be- 
cause they have never had occasion to see them, I shall feel repaid for 
the audacity of my attempt, and strong enough to reinforce my present 
statements. I say “audacity,” because to criticise the workings of an 
institution that has graduated so many eminent men, and which has so 
many strong supporters, is a temerity no sensible man would allow 
himself without knowledge absolute in all that he asserts. 

The events of the last few years occurring at the academy, namely, 
the abolition of hazing, the Jim Smith affair, and the Whittaker case, 
have brought the public a little closer in their knowledge of the inner 
workings of West Point, and much of the excellence of the academy’s 
system has been set forth, with very few of the evils. That evils exist 
there no graduate of the academy will deny, and that some of these 
evils may be corrected I hope to be able to show. 

The history of West Point is familiar to every graduate, and can 
be learned by all who desire from Major Boynton’s “ History and Origin 
of West Point.” Founded in 1802, at first merely as a school for en- 
gineers, it gradually developed under the superintendency of General 
Sylvanus Thayer, from 1817 to 1833, until it comprised essentially the 
course of study and discipline which it has at this day. Since General 
Thayer’s administration, forty-nine years ago, the course of study and 
discipline has not been altered to any large extent. Herein, therefore, 
lies the first formidable objection. 

The last forty years have produced many of the greatest inventions, 
discoveries, and changes in science that the world has ever known. 
The methods of study, of routine, of discipline, of culture, have 
changed accordingly in all institutions of learning, in order to keep 
pace with the progress of the age. In every Western State and Terri- 
tory the educational authorities are continually on the alert to discover 
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what is best to use and what to reject in their schools and colleges, in 
order that only that which is practical, wholesome, and in the highest 
sense serviceable shall be employed in their system of instruction. And 
in the East new schools and new methods of education are provided for 
the young man about to choose his vocation in life, that none but the 
best may be his, and his success in after-life so far assured to him. 

The military schools of France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
other countries have changed essentially within the last ten years. The 
same cannot be said of West Point, and the question that arises with 
regard to the efficiency of this our national academy is, Was the 
standard, the system, and routine established fifty years ago so far in 
advance of the spirit of the age that other institutions have not yet 
arrived at or passed it; or, has that standard been reached and passed 
by other institutions before now ? 

West Point was, and is now, intended as a school for the education 
of professional soldiers of the United States. The profession of arms 
nowadays consists not so much of the science of fighting as of the most 
scientific method of avoiding wars; or, if wars must come, how most 
speedily to crush them, and cause the least ——o to life and prop- 
erty compatible with honor. 

The officer of to-day, therefore, should be not only the man learned 
in warlike sciences, but also in literature, in art, in history, in religion ; 
in all that goes to form the noblest gentleman. In other words, the 
soldier of to-day must be not only thoroughly acquainted with his own 
profession, but also have learned all other lessons that science, art, or 
religion are able to teach him. This being the case, therefore, I say 
that West Point has fallen behind the age in systems of study and dis- 
cipline. Those who oppose me may reply that West Point has sent 
out men who in every profession—that of the lawyer, minister of the 
gospel, scientist, statesman, and soldier—have mounted to the very top- 
most rounds of the ladder ; their names have become world famed even 
in this age of ultra-civilization; and the men who are graduated to- 
day bid fair to equal those graduates of long ago. I grant it, but in 
so doing say that their standard must be something higher than it is 
before they can equal the Grants and Shermans who will be given to 
the world twenty years from now. 

The system at West Point should allow no other institution to be- 
come its equal. It is a national institution, and the only one of its 
kind, and should, therefore, strive to be ever a generation in advance 
of the present. It is not my desire to detract from the fame and glory 
of West Point. On the contrary, as a graduate who spent four happy, 
profitable years within her shelter, I would do all in my power to render 
still brighter, to hold still higher, the just meed of national and world- 
wide fame and honor that she has obtained, But as an alumnus, loving 
his Alma Mater because of the blessings he has received at her hands, 
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because of the memory of many happy hours spent within her walls, I 
would, while trying to sustain her glorious reputation, endeavor also to 
do what lies within my power towards eradicating all evils that exist 
there. For evils there are at West Point in the system of study and 
discipline, which can be and ought to be corrected. 

It would occupy too great a space to point out all defects, and to 
show wherein the course of study might be improved, and where the 
minor improvements in discipline, morals, and so on might be effected, 
I desire now, in particular, to call attention to three points which, I 
firmly believe, will form obstacles to a higher moral and intellectual 
education with the majority of cadets as long as they exist. Professors 
who are ever anxious to raise the standards of their departments, and 
earnest boards of visitors, do correct from time to time the smaller of 
these defects, endeavoring, as far as practicable, to conform to the spirit 
of the times, and outwardly they succeed. But every cadet who ever 
graduated at West Point must feel that he has lost a subtle something ; 
at the time he can scarce define it to himself, though generally in after- 
years the knowledge comes to him with more or less of regret. Is it a 
degree of self-respect that he has lost? It would hardly seem to be that. 
He has passed through the four years of study and discipline; he is 
now where he can take by the hand the great men who have graduated 
before him ; he has been deemed worthy to hold a commission signed 
by the President of the United States. 

Is it a want of confidence and trust in his fellow-men that he feels? 
Not more, perhaps, than does any student in Yale or Harvard, or other 
college, when he has graduated. Is it loss of opportunity? Scarcely, 
for he has gained his end, which was the holding of a commission in 
the United States army. 

It is no one of these in particular, and yet there is in it a subtle 
essence of all three. In after-years, as he looks back to review his 
cadet days, he sees wherein he made his mistakes, Old feuds come 
up that were never productive of anything save evil. His first les- 
sons in cadet morals, that seemed well enough at the time, because 
all other cadets had learned them, have wrought him no good in the 
life that came after. A want of confidence, and a disposition to judge 
his mates and superiors prematurely, follows as the natural result of 
his arbitrary profession. All cadets are acquainted with the manner 
in which the majority of their classmates disport themselves during 
the first few days of their cadet furloughs or after their graduation. 
Nearly the entire class goes to New York at such times, where for 
some days they enjoy themselves to a far greater extent than is good 
for them, and so they receive their initiation into vices which do not 
forsake many of them until the day of their death. If this ceased 
with the end of the furlough there would perhaps have been no great 
harm done, but it does not cease there. On the contrary, the young 
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officer has thrown open to him opportunities to associate with vice in its 
most tempting and alluring aspects. Instead of being taught by ex- 
ample to shun the glittering cheats, he find¢ them, on the contrary, 
rather upheld by the opinion (which is a secret feeling in many men), 
“What everybody does is right to do, and one can’t go far wrong in 
doing what so many great men have done and all the time are doing.” 
Ah, attractive logic! many a wise head have you turned by your false 
precepts of example! For every man that rises many, many men 
must fall. 

Therefore we must return to the fountain-head and correct the evil 
at its starting-point. That there is some excuse for cadets who fall into 
temptation will readily be granted. The convalescent, sitting at his 
window for the first time in many weeks or months, and tasting after 
his long deprivation the sweets of outer air and sunshine and all the 
beauties that have been barred away from him, enjoys with potent 
thrills of happiness what might have seemed commonplace were it not 
for the charm of novelty. Does the man to whom these same things 
are matters of his every-day life enjoy them to the same extent as the 
invalid who for long has known them but in his fancy? Ah, no! he 
has seen too many days, has shivered through too many cold blasts, and 
remembers too keenly that few days are like this one, all sunshine and 
flowers, while the other sees only enough to make him wish eagerly for 
more. 

So the cadet—shut up for two years within narrow boundaries, 
kept under the strictest surveillance, allowed few liberties, and scarcely 
permitted to have thoughts except those set down for him and intended 
to occupy most of his time—will naturally catch eagerly at suggestions 
of evil presented in attractive form, and dwell upon such images as his 
heightened imagination is only too ready to call up before him. Then, 
when at length released from bonds, he falls a willing victim to the 
luring sirens of vice, whom he does not know to be but “ whited sepul- 
chres, full of dead men’s bones.” 

This, therefore, is the first great defect in the system of discipline 
pursued at West Point. Cadets are given no responsibilities, except 
those laid out by rule all ready “ cut and dried” for them, with penal- 
ties attached for their neglect or evasion. 

What good end is accomplished by keeping a cadet from home, 
parents, and friends for the space of two years? If he can afford the 
expenses of a journey, why not permit him to go for a short time every 
six months, or at least once a year, that the home influences—the 
mother’s love, the father’s kindly advice—may fili his mind and heart, 
and close them against the insidious evils so ready to find a lurking- 
place there? 

Where is the wisdom in forcing a cadet, whether he will or no, 
every Sunday morning to attend a service’ belonging wholly to no sect 
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(and so robbed of half its beauty); forcing him to sit up perfectly 
straight in his seat, turning neither to the right nor to the left, but 
for an hour and a half to gaze fixedly at the minister, counterfeiting 
attention and devotion which, under the circumstances, it is wellnigh 
impossible to feel? Then if by chance a pious thought does find lodg- 
ment in his brain, how long is it likely to remain, when the moment 
service is over he is obliged to return to study and routine? 

Would it not be wiser to allow him a little more liberty in this 
matter, throwing about him influences likely to create in him an affec- 
tion, or at least a reverence, for the divine service which it is his duty 
to attend? The cadet, with a healthy body and growing powers of 
mind, is as ready to be moulded by good influences as by the most 
attractive evil ones, if they are presented to him in the proper way,— 
in a way that appeals to him, and is not forced upon him like doses of 
medicine, that must be swallowed whether he likes or not. 

Why is it that he is shut out from all social enjoyments and amuse- 
ments through ten months of the year, and thus tempted to lend his 
imagination to fancies and desires which might never even occur to 
him if the way were open to indulge in some harmless pleasures which 
he need not come at by stealth? 

If it is lack of time that stands in the way of all this, then increase 
the period of cadet life, sending the young graduate out into the world 
at the end of his probation more fitted for grappling with the tempta- 
tions that will be among his enemies in the new profession. 

If he stand well in the opinion of his officers, if his conduct be 
meritorious, what good would it not do, and what an incentive would 
it not be to his ambition, to allow him such freedom as, for instance, 
the privilege of a short visit to New York upon some noteworthy occa- 
sion, giving him to understand that to the people of the metropolis he 
stands as a representative ward of their nation,—that such wards are 
also representative soldiers, because they should be soldiers of honor, 
pure and without reproach, gentlemen in the truest sense of the word. 

In the army the reason is deemed sufficient, when a private soldier 
asks permission to leave his post or quarters, if he says only that he 
has no duty. But the cadet always has duty. 

In the army we find that the more comfortable we make the soldier, 
the better his quarters and his food, the more liberty we can consist- 
ently allow him, the less he abuses the latter, and the better soldier can 
we make of him. 

No, the cast-iron discipline of eighteen centuries ago is not the 
model to be followed by this our age of progress. 

Give the cadet more liberties, allow him more enjoyments. Place 
high before him the standard he must reach, let him weigh well the 
penalty if he fail, throw the responsibility of failure or success upon 
his shoulders in a way to make him recognize that it rests on him 
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alone. Give him all the encouragement consistent with the exigencies 
of his profession ; leave him more to his own resources while a cadet, 
and when he becomes an officer he will be the better man for it. By 
the adoption of such a course the moral tone of West Point’s graduates 
would be raised immeasurably. 

_ Show the cadet and make him realize the fact that he and his 
comrades should be an example for military organizations to look up 
to and to follow ; that inasmuch as it is his joy to feel that his country 
leads the world in his own as well as all other professions, so it is his 
part to help that profession to attain the highest standard possible, and 
that he can do this by feeling his responsibilities and bearing them with 
honor. In order partially to compass this end it will be necessary to 
make a change in the present system of reporting and demeriting ca- 
dets for offenses, and in this present system lies the second great defect 
to which I desire to attract attention. 

Cadets are all expected to be conversant with and to carry out to 
the letter every paragraph of cadet regulations, and yet the minority 
among the cadets are given the power, and are required to report all vio- 
lations of the regulations by the majority, who do not possess that power. 
This creates a prejudice in favor of the minority to the detriment of 
the entire body of cadets. Let us glance at the disadvantages of this 
system. In every body of men, young or old, and however small in 
numbers, some are worse mentally and morally as well as physically 
than the others. 

In a body of two hundred and fifty young men no one will deny 
that there must be found many strong personal friendships and as 
many enmities. 

This power placed in the hands of a cadet enables him to gratify 
his spite or malice upon an enemy, or to forego giving a just report 
against one who is a friend. 

Since demerits count on the ileal standing of a cadet, and his 
class standing determines his position in the army, it follows that the 
cadet officer holds the power to help himself forward in his class at the 
expense of his competitors who are junior in rank to himself, and to 
many this must form a serious temptation. 

Not long since I heard an officer of high rank in the Union army 
during the war of the Rebellion—a soldier who graduated at West Point 
over thirty years ago, of long service in Mexico and on the plains—make 
a statement to this effect: That even after thirty-five years of military 
and civil service he could still recall many instances of unjust reports 
from one cadet of another, and some instances of ill feeling that arose 
from a cadet officer’s having reported his own classmates who were in 
ranks, which were carried into the army, and died out only with the 
death. of the belligerent parties, having greatly impaired their efficiency 
as army officers. I have no doubt but that any graduate living can 
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recall more than one instance during his cadetship where cadets were 
reported out of sheer spite and malice, instead of for any violation of 
cadet regulations. 

Take, for example, the first-class private, who has passed three years 
of drill and study, and who is marched off on guard by the third- 
class corporal, who has completed but one year of his allotted time. 

The third-classman has been made corporal principally on account 
of his fine figure, which is no merit of his own, but he is a privileged 
character, and exercises his power by reporting the first-classman. The 
injustice is apparent to the first-classman ; it may not be to the corporal ; 
but place him in ranks and put the “ plebe” over him, and he keenly 
feels it then. The first-classman has demonstrated that he possessed 
the intellect and stamina sufficient to pass through three years of his 
allotted course ; the corporal has passed but one year. The latter may 
be found deficient next day, but the chances are twenty-five to one that 
the former will not be. Now, all this is wrong, because of the convic- 
tion of injustice that it carries with it. 

Insubordination being impracticable, something baser—the desire 
for revenge—steps in to take its place. 

The cadet officer can practice his reporting of cadets below him in 
rank with immunity, because he knows there is little chance that the 
tables will be turned upon him. His office is to a great extent perma- 
nent, and he is not so likely to be reported by the army officer on duty 
at the academy, as, because he is given the power to report others, it is 
necessarily inferred that he will hold himself above those others. 

This method of making cadet officers is, therefore, the third great 
defect to be found in the system of discipline at the academy. 

To put it squarely, I claim that the present system of appointing 
cadet officers promotes and engenders sycophancy on the part of the 
cadet who desires to transgress as he pleases without being reported by 
his brother cadet. It therefore creates jealousy and ill feeling, which 
detracts from the usefulness of the individual. .To go further, I will 
say that it does not always by any means reward merit as it deserves to 
be rewarded ; and by its workings is created a privileged class. 

In the army the principle of promotion by seniority is acknowl- 
edged to be just and fair. The civil service reform spirit is simply to 
reward experience with office, because in the experienced officer is 
found a man better fitted for the place than in one who is a novice. 
In the army, the navy, officers of government, in all business corpora- 
tions, systems which have justice and necessity to recommend them 
will be settled upon, while those in which these elements are lacking 
will be looked upon with disfavor, as much from a practical point of 
view as any other. 

In putting one man over another, in any position or capacity, there 
should be justice and necessity apparent in the promotion. For years 
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the academy regulations provided that the corporals should be made from 
the third class, the sergeants from the second class, and lieutenants and 
captains from the first class. Under General Schofield’s administra- 
tion this was altered in so far that sergeants were also made from the 
first class. The cadet regulations state that the cadet officers and non- 
commissioned officers shall be selected from among those cadets who are 
the most studious and exemplary, and soldier-like in the performance 
of their duty. Yet any graduate can tell you that the above instruc- 
tions are not strictly followed. Many cadets go through the entire 
course at West Point without ever holding office, and among these are 
some of the best men in their class. I do not say that the regulations 
are ignored, but I do say that other considerations are largely taken 
into account. 

A fine figure,—which the city boy often possesses,—pleasing man- 
ner and address (where, too, the city boy generally holds the advantage 
over his comrade from the country), have much influence in his pro- 
motion. 

Take any cadet register, from time immemorial, and glance at the 
names of those holding office, then at the standing of cadets in their 
classes, and marks for exemplary conduct, and the statement that cadet 
officers are selected alone for their studious habits, good conduct, and 
soldierly bearing is negatived decisively. 

The present system leaves the first-class private (who is soon to be- 
come an officer in the army and have men committed to his care) on a 
par with the plebe who has just entered the academy, whose awkward- 
ness is a laughing matter, and whose stay throughout the four years’ 
course may be counted as one chance in three. 

Both are marched on guard by the third-class corporal. There is 
injustice in that. 

Again, the cadet officer has many privileges that are not granted 
to the private. If he be a lieutenant or captain, in camp he is allowed 
to cross the sentinel’s post without permission, and his own classmate, 
who may be high above him in everything save rank, is obliged to 
salute him, while, as his office is a permanent one, there is little chance 
that the tables may be turned. 

Again, the cadet officer is allowed the privilege of a light, in bar- 
racks, after the private has retired ; or, in other words, at a school where 
the standard is up to every man’s capacity, one cadet has the oppor- 
tunity given him to perfect his lessons which is denied to another. 

In that, also, there is injustice. 

Now I ask, if it is intended to reward merit by this system, how is 
it that he who strives hardest to avoid demerits, and devotes himself 
most earnestly to his studies, is as often a private as he who stands at 
the foot of his class, while he who has many demerits is as often an 
officer as he who has but few ? 
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The very qualities that in the army are considered to combine in 
making the martinet or fop are among those often to be found in the 
cadet officer. It is not by any means always the case, but it is so often, 
and is therefore subversive to discipline, because of the injustice that 
accompanies the arrangement. Ata national institution such should 
never be the case. 

Here it may be asked why the first- or second-class private should 
object to having a third-class corporal placed over him. Because it is 
not in human nature that a man who has passed successfully two or 
three of the four years allotted him, and so demonstrated that he pos- 
sesses the intellect and application which will entitle him to his com- 
mission in the army, should not feel something of the dignity that 
belongs to the position, because he has earned it. He has got through 
with the elementary studies, and is entering on those belonging more 
exclusively to the profession he has chosen. He is studying the science 
of war and military engineering; he is becoming acquainted with the 
tactics of the line and grand army movements, and he is approaching 
the gateway which ushers him into manhood and the world. He is 
separated by but a few months from the profession he has chosen above 
all others,—the profession which places him face to face with the heroes 
whose names are printed on the heart of the nation. He has shown 
himself worthy, by his years of study and labor, to take his place among 
the defenders and servants of fifty millions of enlightened people. To 
be a “ first-classman” is something for a man to feel honestly proud of, 
and it ought to be so. He is as far above the third-classman as is the 
captain of: twenty years’ service above the second lieutenant who has 
but recently “ joined.” 

There is still another injustice in the present system of making cadet 
officers to which I wish to call a brief attention. Many cadets who 
have graduated at West Point have never held office there, and yet, 
immediately on joining their regiments, they are expected to be as fa- 
miliar with their duties as he who has worn the captain’s chevrons 
while a cadet. Is it fair to give one man so much better a chance of 
gaining self-confidence and a knowledge of his own powers than another, 
and yet expect both to be equally at home in their new duties the first 
time they are called upon to perform them? 

Every officer of the army can relate many instances of most ludi- 
crous mistakes made by young officers on first assuming the responsi- 
bility of command after joining their regiments. 

I have entered somewhat more into detail, perhaps, than was neces- 
sary to bring out the points mentioned ; but it is because I so strongly 
desire to bring the matter home to the hearts of those graduates who 
love their Alma Mater, to those in charge of the academy, and to all 


interested in its welfare. 
I believe that there is a remedy for the evils set forth, and one that 
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will not only tend to correct those evils, but will bring in its train very 
material advantages in other directions ; and this it is: First, make all 
the officers of the corps from the first class, not by permanent appoint- 
ment, but by rotation. Give to all cadets an equal chance to perform 
the duties of captain, lieutenant, sergeant, and corporal. Allow no 
man to retain his office for a longer period than one or two months, 
and by each man taking his turn at each kind of duty none can be 
unfairly placed above others, and all have an equal chance of learning 
their duties before graduating and joining their regiments. 

If to this it be objected that cadets could have but little time to 
master the various duties, I answer that the period of cadetship would 
not be too protracted if extended to five instead of four years, In this 
extra year add no new duties, but for six months of it allow the cadet 
more time upon his old studies ; then, six months before graduation, as- 
sign him to a battery or company, and let him learn practically his com- 
pany duties, as has lately been done in the military schools of Russia. 
By the end of this six months’ probation he is eminently fitted to receive 
his commission, and is in a position to perform his duties in a way sat- 
isfactory to himself and others when once he is attached to his regi- 
ment. Let this system be introduced ; let the first-classman feel that 
he is upon his honor to do his duty in the best way that he can. Let 
him be treated with more confidence, more as one of their equals by 
the officers, without relaxing one iota of the discipline or routine. He 
himself is soon to become an officer, and should be treated accordingly. 

He feels the weight of an honorable responsibility upon him, and 
his honor and good faith are at once appealed to in a way that is irre- 
sistible, if, instead of being punished for mistakes, he meets with fair 
criticism, has the better way pointed out to him, and is made to feel that 
the eyes of his superiors are upon-him, to gauge his worth as a future 
officer. Surround him with good influences, for at this period he is 
peculiarly open to receive them, and with such treatment will the 
members of the first class become valuable aids and assistants in en- 
forcing rules and regulations. Then, instead of looking on the regula- 
tions as something to break when he can do so without being detected, 
the first-classman will feel himself intrusted with a share of respon- 
sibility in carrying out a wholesome and just system of discipline which 
promotes the good of all. 

The adoption of this system would create another grade at the 
academy,—a grade to be looked up to by other classes,—a reward for 
three years of study and good conduct. All would thus be placed on 
an equality,—everything would be fair and just,—no one have a privi- 
lege denied to others, and no one would be tempted to report another 
out of malice. So would be corrected at once the second and third de- 
fects of the present system. It would give a promotion by seniority,— 
a promotion fairly earned. The feeling of dignity and self-respect that 
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belongs to the first-classman would be recognized, and that is a feeling 
that cannot be destroyed, though it may not be acknowledged by the 
present system. 

Under this alteration hazing would die a speedy but natural death, 
for no first-classman would stoop to debase his grade and the honor of 
his class by anything so puerile and unworthy. He would be as in- 
capable of such a thing as the officer who graduated the year previous. 
And if hazing were frowned upon and looked down on by the first 
class,—supported as their opinion would be by all the cadet authority 
in the corps,—no other class would dare so much as think of it. 

In this system is evident a spirit of honor and fidelity to duty 
which, encouraged and developed, gives the material for the noblest 
officers of a most noble profession. 

What is it but a sense of honor and duty in the officers assigned to 
service at West Point that causes them to endeavor to extend justice to 
the cadet, while yet they report him for a violation of the regulations? 
Does the cadet feel that sense of honor now within himself, even if he 
be a member of the first class? I answer, not at all, or very seldom. 
It is developed in the officer, because of his advancement in dignity, 
because of his association with older officers to whom duty is a para- 
mount consideration ; and when this feeling can be developed in the 
entire senior class, then is built up a protection against a great portion 
of the difficulties that environ a superintendent and commandant at 
the academy. A whole class has been added as aides-de-camp towards 
enforcing the justice of regulations. A brotherhood will have been 
created, a pride engendered in the Alma Mater and in the profession of 
arms that will die out only with the end of life. 

It will be argued against this change which I suggest that there are 
more offices to be filled than any first class has members to supply. It 
would not be a difficult matter to make a less number of offices; or, if 
that were not considered advisable, the details of corporals and sergeants 
might be made from the second class. This would be a much better 
arrangement in a five years’ course. 

I have said that this suggested alteration would do away with the 
second and third defects in the present system, and the correction of the 
first would naturally follow. 

But the class of officers who come into direct contact with cadets 
should be a different one. Looking at the army registers for years past, 
I find that the majority of tactical officers and instructors in classes 
possess but a few years’ experience in the army. They are undoubtedly 
upright, gentlemanly, well grounded in their profession, and honorable 
officers, but they are young men, and their youth is a drawback under 
the existing circumstances. 

To throw around the cadets the proper influences which will mould 
their ideas into pure and wholesome channels, they should have over 
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them men of experience,—the judgment which comes with experience,— 
patience, forbearance, perseverance, and the power to read men’s minds. 
These qualities come only with years. The young officer has naturally 
all the fiery impatience, the egotistical judgment, and crude knowledge 
of mankind that are the faults of every young man, no matter how 
bright may be his record. 

The young officer also retains not a few of his cadet ideas and preju- 
dices. But after years of constant battling against wrong, with daily 
lessons in reading the different types and phases of humanity,—after 
many failures met with on the road to successes that are comparatively * 
few,—the man begins to realize that he is no greater than his fellows. 
He becomes more forbearing and lenient to the faults and mistakes of 
others, more patient and more kindly in his general disposition. He 
is better fitted to be a judge of right and wrong, of motives and im- 
pulses ; in short, he is altogether better fitted for guiding and holding 
in check the young ideas of the impulsive and imaginative cadet. 

In concluding this article I reiterate the statement first made, that the 
spirit in which I have written is one of great interest in the welfare of 
the academy, and that I most earnestly desire that there may be at least 
one institution in the land of which it can be said, “ Nothing but good 
comes out of it.” 

That West Point ranks among the first institutions of our country 
all who know her well admit, but that there is room for improvement 
in her methods the report of every board of visitors goes to prove, 
and to the alumni of West Point falls the duty of putting in the 
“entering wedge.” 


se 
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NAVAL ARTILLERY FIRE: 


THE bombardment of Alexandria has given rise to some discussion as 
to the accuracy of naval artillery fire. The confidential reports on the 
naval gunnery on that occasion have not yet been made public, so that 
we are hardly in a position to discuss the subject with scientific precision. 
Nevertheless, the prolonged secrecy maintained is a presumption that 
the naval authorities are not wholly satisfied. It is generally known 
that many of the shell fired from the British ships did not explode. 
The fuses which regulate the moment of bursting the shell, either by 
the lapse of a given time of flight, or by percussion against the object 
aimed at, in several instances failed to operate, and the shells were wasted. 
The effect of those shells which did operate as intended, was, on the 
earth-works especially, rather disappointing. Of course the force of ex- 
plosion depends upon the capacity of the shell to contain a large burst- 
ing charge, and the diameter being fixed to that of the bore of the gun, 
the size of the internal cavity depends upon the length of the pro- 
jectile. The limits of length are fixed by the ability of the rifling to 
impart rotary motion. Without a good preliminary spin, the elongated 
projectile would not keep end-on to its path, a wabbling, irregular 
movement would arise, and, if it reached its destination at all, the 
blow would be struck by the long side of the shell, which would be a 
bar to efficient penetration. But the nature of the spin depends upon 
the angle of twist in the grooves in the gun; and this again is, in 
British guns, limited by the endurance of the rifling excrescences or 
gun-metal studs outside the shell, which fit into the grooves. The 
very short bearing surface of the stud in each groove is of the same 
extent and strength whether the weight of the projectile to be rotated 
be one hundredweight or one ton, and whether its length be one foot 
or, as it otherwise might be, ten feet. The strength of the stud thus 
limits the explosive charge. The small shell-power of British guns 
was long ago animadverted upon by the late Admiral Halstead, and 
for this, among other reasons, foreign nations, who copy the British 
navy in most things, do not adopt its ordnance. The effect of the 
more solid shot on the Egyptian masonry fortifications was also disap- 
pointing. The “Inflexible’s” 80-ton guns had to be called in to de- 


1 Reprinted from Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 
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molish works which it was hoped that the “Superb’s” or “ Sultan’s” 
18- and 25-ton guns might have destroyed. Yet what the late Ord- 
nance Select Committee reported as “ the lowest velocities,” and conse- 
quently weakest hitting power of British ordnance, might have prepared 
naval officers for their small performances. 

It is, however, not so much on the weapons as on the use made of 
them by naval artillerists that we wish now to dwell. Of the accuracy 
of rifled ordnance when firing at carefully-measured distances there can 
be no question. The shooting of Her Majesty’s ships “Orion” and 
“Carysfort” at a carefully-measured range of four thousand two hun- 
dred yards at Neficht in the Suez Canal showed this. At that great 
distance, the ponderous projectiles fell with such precision that so small 
an object as a railway-train was cut in two, and the forward movement 
of the Egyptian army stopped. Lieutenant Boyd, stationed at the 
masthead of the “Carysfort,” was able to direct the fire of both ships 
over the intervening obstructions to the sight from the guns. What- 
ever other faults naval officers may have to find with their weapons, a 
lack of truth in their bores is not one of them. 

Strange as it sounds, the modern improvements in the naval service 
have been generally hostile to accurate shooting at sea. The rapid 
changes of bearing and of distance which steam admits of is an obvi- 
ous cause of decadence in shooting. The introduction of rifling is, in 
the absence of systematic range-finding, still more fatal to accuracy at 
unknown distances. The position of the foresight on the trunnions, 
and its use at long ranges, instead of the muzzle-sight, tells heavily 
against the seaman gunner. We have only to contrast the accurate 
firing of the “Shannon” in 1812 with that of the “Shah” in 1878 to 
see how these difficulties operate against hitting the desired part of a 
hostile ship. Every educated Englishman ought to know something 
of the single combat between Her Majesty’s ship “Shannon” and the 
United States frigate “Chesapeake.” How the British captain, Sir 
Philip Broke, sent a challenge into Delamere Harbor to the American 
captain to come out to fight. And how the fight, short and sharp, re- 
sulted in the capture of the “ Chesapeake,” an event hailed with all the 
more rapture on our side that many previous frigate actions had resulted, 
owing to the superior accuracy of American shooting, in disaster to the 
British flag. The modern naval artillery student still goes back to 
those inglorious frigate actions, with their bad British shooting, for 
lessons of war. Those lessons on gunnery practice were slowly learnt. 
But there were one or two of the captured British officers, like the 
late Sir Henry D. Chads, who subsequently devoted long and dis- 
tinguished lives to impressing on their brethren the cultivation of the 
art of correct shooting. Sir Philip Broke and his skillful marksmen: 
did more than turn the tide of war against the Americans. If he did 
not devise the system of sighting ordnance and training marksmen as 
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we know it at present, Sir Philip Broke was at least the first captain 
to apply sights and scales to heavy guns, and to cultivate intelligent 
and accurate shooting at sea. At a time when gunnery training was at 
a very low standard, he introduced to his cruising frigate eye-practice 
of various kinds, and interested officers and men in developing per- 
sonal skill in aiming drill. Unwearied care in teaching, and a rare 
ingenuity in devising instruments, resulted in wonderful proficiency, 
The guns were, of course, the old smooth-bore, the shot plain round pro- 
jectiles. Sea-fights were generally decided under one thousand yards 
range, and as the shot had, under that distance, high velocities, and 
therefore flat trajectories with a straight ricochet, range-finding was 
not of so much consequence as in these days of rifled ordnance with 
low velocities, high curved trajectories, and irregular ricochet. Apart 
from range-finding, Sir Philip Broke seems to have introduced, in one 
form or another, most of the instruments for eye-practice and aiming- 
drill that we use nowadays. 

The contrast between the shooting in the action of the sailing-ships 
“Shannon” and “ Chesapeake” and that between the steamships “Shah” 
and “ Huascar” strikingly illustrates our position, that the difficulties 
of hitting the spots aimed at are greatly increased. The “Chesapeake” 
approached the “ Shannon’s” quarter on a steady course at a slow pace, 
and the “Shannon’s” broadside was extreme trained with the muzzles 
aft to receive her. As the “ Chesapeake’s” approach brought the fore- 
most port in her white streak in line successively with each gun of the 
“Shannon” it was discharged with unerring aim. The artillery part 
of the action lasted only five minutes, but the accuracy of shooting 
was such that Sir George Pechell, who saw the “Chesapeake” taken 
into Halifax Harbor as a prize, described her white streak as present- 
ing the appearance of a plum-pudding, dotted over as it was with shot- 
holes. But, sad to say, there were other performances of the “Shan- 
non’s” guns on that day. The ships came into contact, the British crew 
boarded the “ Chesapeake,” and in ten minutes more the American flag 
came down. ‘ Meanwhile, as the boarders fought the ships had separated, 
and in the confusion and hurry of hoisting the British flag over the 
American at the peak of the “Chesapeake” the stars and stripes were 
accidentally shown above St. George’s Cross. The mistake was recti- 
fied in a minute, but that minute was fatal to several of the British 
officers and men engaged in hoisting the colors. For the “Shannon,” 
thinking their boarders had been overmastered, opened fire on the group 
around the colors with unerring aim that proved fatal to several of their 
own countrymen. 

Contrast this shooting of the old smooth-bore guns in the sailing- 
ship “Shannon” in 1812, every shot going straight to its mark, and the 
favorable conditions under which it took place, with that of the modern 
rifled ordnance in the steamships “Shah” and her consort the “ Ame- 
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thyst” in 1878 against the Peruvian steam-vessel ‘“‘ Huascar.” The 
latter action lasted three hours, and resulted in the escape of the Peru- 
vian gunboat. During all these hours the ships were within fighting 
range under steam. All these vessels were armed with the most ap- 
proved rifled ordnance. The British crews were the best-trained 
gunners of the day. Their combatant officers had all passed through 
the school of gunnery. The men were in no point inferior to the crew 
of the “Shannon,” and were in many ways their superiors. Both 
officers and men may be fairly taken as equal in efficiency to any the 
British navy could produce. Yet look at the result from the marks- 
man’s point of view. The British steamships discharged sixteen tons 
of shot from their rifled ordnance, and they killed one Peruvian, who 
was duly buried among his own people, proud, as they might well be, 
of three hours’ successful resistance to a very superior artillery fire. 
True, the aim of the gunboat “ Huascar” was even worse, as she fought 
gallantly for three hours and hit nothing. The fact is, the incessant 
movement of the “ Huascar” was her best safeguard, though four and 
a half inches of iron on her sides was also a preservative against the 
inroads of British shot with ‘decidedly the lowest velocities,” and 
therefore smallest perforating power. Theoretically, the 12-ton gun of 
the “Shah” is supposed to make mince-meat of four-and-a-half-inch 
plate-iron, but it did not. That, however, is not our present, point. A 
ship of war, however small, is a large target for the rifled ordnance to 
hit. We might reasonably expect that within a couple of yards later- 
ally, and the same vertically, a rifled projectile should be planted with 
certainty by skilled gunners. The difficulty of doing so was shown, in 
the case of the “ Huascar,” to be immense. Large as the target she 
presented, the proportion of shot that struck her at all was much less 
than the misses. Whilst of those which did strike, the hits were pro- 
miscuously distributed, as if chance had more to do with their position 
than any intelligent design. Again, let us remember that these sixteen 
tons of shot were directed by as skillful a crew as is to be found in the 
navy, and that the able management of the “Shah” and “ Amethyst” 
is accepted by naval officers as a fair criterion of that distinguished 
service. 

What, then, are the chief ingredients in good shooting at sea? 
1. A correct knowledge rapidly obtained of the ever-varying distance, 
checked, if possible, by exact information as to how the shots are fall- 
ing. 2. A maximum distance between the fore and rear sight. Now, 
it is just these two things that are most wanting in naval-gunnery 
training. They are to a great extent a modern necessity, grown out of 
the introduction of steam, of rifled ordnance of low velocities, and of 
longer ranges. The need is no doubt acknowledged, but in a languid, 
indeterminate manner, and books exist showing how the varying dis- 
tance might after a fashion be ascertained, but in practice both points 
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are ignored, or are applied in a haphazard sort of way, which did fairly 
well in the days of round-shot with high velocities and flat trajectories 
at short ranges, and with straight ricochets. 

There are schools of gunnery at Portsmouth and Devonport which 
train instructors for the fleet. Presumably, these instructors are shown | 
how to conduct target-practice so as to get the maximum of training 
out of each costly discharge. But how are they shown? We have 
lately watched the process from Southsea beach. The future instructors 
are taken in a gunboat outside Spithead to fire so many rounds each 
from a heavy gun, and to see their comrades fire. They here rehearse 
what they will soon be called upon themselves to supervise in sea-going 
ships. But there is no attempt to show these future instructors how to 
ascertain the range. It is sufficient that, the target being fixed, or 
nearly so, the officer in charge knows by consulting the chart how far 
the gunboat is from the target. But this does no more to teach the 
future instructors how to ascertain the range than the cowherd’s in- 
struction to the traveler that he might know that rain was at hand 
when a certain old cow turned her tail in a particular direction. 
Moreover, no steps appeared to be taken to ascertain with any certainty 
how far the range had been accurately guessed by observing with care 
where the shot fell. It is obvious that this cannot be known from the 
deck of a, gunboat nearly on a level with the water. And even if a 
crow’s-nest were hoisted to the masthead, with an observer in it, he 
would not be higher from the water than the bridge of an ironclad. 
The only effective post of observation is at right angles to the range, 
and a small steam-cutter should invariably be so posted to telegraph 
the result as to each shot. ‘Till this is done the gunners are quite un- 
aware of their erroneous range, and are therefore incapable of estimating 
the absolute necessity of a good and ready range-finder. Moreover, 
the target itself should be towed at varying distances, so as to prac- 
tice range-finding during target-firing, and to simulate as far as can 
safely be done a naval action at sea. The present haphazard way of 
throwing costly shot into the sea, without observing at right angles to 
the range where they fall, obtains the minimum of advantage from the 
expenditure of ammunition, and by leaving the gunners in ignorance 
of their mistakes prevents their seeking the means of rectifying them. 
If there is no range-finding in the “ Excellent’s” gunboat, the head- 
quarters of naval shooting, where there is nothing else to think about, 
what can be expected in sea-going ships where the training of marks- 
men is only one, and too often the least, of many duties? All target- 
practice at sea could be conducted with a steam-cutter at right angles to 
the range ; and even in such an action as the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, it might have contributed to the more speedy demolition of the 
enemy’s works if each ship had telegraphed to her neighbors right and 
left as each shot fell where it was planted. Doubtless there might be 
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difficulty in doing so, but, if the game be worth the candle, such difficul- 
ties could be overcome. Let a small staff of men in the fore-top look 
out for the shot fired by the next ship ahead, and another small staff in 
the mizzen-top look out for that of the next ship astern, the mainmast 
being reserved for observing the ship’s own fire. The officers on deck 
need not be disturbed by what is being communicated from the fore- 
and mizzen-tops direct to the neighboring vessels. Even if such a plan 
could not be always carried out in real action, observations at right 
angles to the range should invariably be taken in prize-firing, if not in 
all target-practice. The gunners, then, knowing their mistakes, would 
value a range-finder, see the advantage of a fore-sight as far out on the 
gun as possible, and interest themselves in such niceties as the reflection 
of light on the sighting, and the differences between the rising and the 
falling motion, ete. Aiming would, in short, be studied as an art, and 
target-practice become something more than a noisy method of getting 
rid of the quarterly allowance of powder and shot. Till such close 
observation of results arouses attention to defective aiming, simple 
range-finders, like that devised by Major Poore, R. N. Art., are not 
likely to be eagerly sought after nor cordially welcomed. 

This decadence of naval shooting is a growth, growing with suc- 
sessive improvements in naval architecture and naval armaments. Be- 
sides the waste of ammunition and of destructive power, its injurious 
effect on our own guns increases with their size. One of the highest 
authorities on naval tactics, Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N., some years 
ago, estimated from data furnished by target-practice at sea that a 
heavy gun must be discharged fifty times to make one effective hit. 
Subsequent observation tends to confirm this computation. The shoot- 
ing of the “Shah” and “ Amethyst” was inferior to this estimate, their 
target being in rapid motion. But the endurance of heavy ordnance 
decreases rapidly as the guns increase in weight. And the introduc- 
tion of turrets necessitates the same gun doing duty for both broadsides ; 
without that relief which broadside guns can obtain by changing the 
side of the ship engaged. It is mainly the guns with a varying angle 
of groove for the rifling which thus suffer. The serious effect of fifty 
rapid discharges per effective hit, on the endurance of the heavier ord- 
nance, renders it advisable to increase the percentage of hits if possible. 
The old smooth-bores were credited with killing a man by the discharge 
of the gun’s weight in shot. In other words, three ton of 32-pounder 
shot were required to kill a man. But the heaviest gun in the “Shah” 
and “ Amethyst” weighed twelve tons, yet it took sixteen tons of pro- 
jectiles to kill one Peruvian. It should also be remembered that the 
introduction of rifled muskets into the army has had a somewhat similar 
result. The old Brown Bess, as it was called, killed a man by firing 
at him his own weight in lead bullets. But the modern rifle in the 
hands of the soldier does not effect a fatality until it has discharged 
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twice the man’s weight in lead. The shooting of the Boers in South 
Africa showed, however, that the modern rifle can be made to do its 
work with a smaller expenditure of ammunition. And we have no 
doubt that if skill and care were directed to this special object, less than 
fifty discharges from naval ordnance might be made to accomplish an 
effective hit. 

The naval shooting at Alexandria was under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions ; which had very little resemblance to that of a fight 
between hostile ships. The forts were of course fixed objects marked 
on the charts, so that the range could be readily ascertained by cross- 
bearings, without the use of range-finders. Moreover, the ships were 
in smooth water, and had little rolling motion, so that the absence of 
muzzle-sights was not much felt. The discharges per gun were also 
few in number, and by no means rapid, so that the endurance was not 
much tried. The naval artillerists did their work well, but that should 
not shut the eyes of the authorities to the necessity of higher training 
for the more difficult shooting at moving objects on the high seas. 


CoMMANDER W. Dawson, R.N. 





GENERAL FRY ON ADMISSION TO THE 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


THE good work done by the graduates of West Point in the army, 
both in peace and war, and by those of their number who, having left the 
service, are still working for their country in civilian employment, en- 
titles the military academy to a fair share of public consideration. Gen- 
eral James B. Fry, now on the retired list, but well remembered as thé 
chief of staff in the armies of Buell and Rosecrans, as the provost-mar- 
shal-general who helped so well to keep our armies full during the worst 
days of the war, and as one of the founders of the United States Mili- 
tary Service Institute, has contributed to the proceedings of that useful 
body a valuable paper on “ Admission to the Military Academy,” which 
has been printed in pamphlet form. As far back as 1793, Washington 
recommended the establishment of a school of military education, and 
West Point grew out of the necessity which was felt for such training 
during the long struggle for American freedom. The law of 1812 
prescribed as qualifications for the admission of cadets that they should 
be “ well versed in reading, writing, and arithmetic.” It was not until 
1866 that Congress raised the standard by providing that candidates 
for West Point should have “a knowledge of the elements of English 
grammar, of descriptive geography, particularly of our own country, 
and of the history of the United States.” General Fry urges the im- 
portance of raising the standard of graduation rather than of admission, 
and shows by an elaborate array of statistics that injustice is done to 
the appointees from districts with less opportunities of preliminary 
training, and the incidental advantages in favor of those who come to 
West Point after careful drilling, preparation, and cramming. He 
shows that the academic regulations increase the requirements of the 
law, and that the academic board adds to those of the regulations ; 
he therefore suggests that higher authority should interpret the law 
and revise the regulations, so that the two should conform, and that 
the beneficent purpose of giving to candidates from all parts of the 
country equal opportunity should be fully and fairly carried out. 
General Fry, loyal to West Point as his own Alma Mater, boldly as- 
serts that the system in vogue there does not secure the best results. 
Washington urged the importance of a military academy as “ the best 
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way of keeping the nation supplied with an adequate stock of military 
knowledge.” The main business now seems to be to keep up the supply 
of second lieutenants required by the regular army, instead of furnish- 
ing the largest number of graduates qualified by their special training 
for military command in case of need. There is toémuch weight given 
to mere book-learning, and too little to the qualities essential to the 
genuine soldier. The military academy itself ought to give the benefit 
of its thorough system of training to all who comply with the simple 
requirements of the law regulating admission, rather than to exclude 
those candidates who, for lack of special preparation, fail to meet the 
technical difficulties of its existing and artificial standard of entrance 
examination. General Fry shows that in the days when Grant and 
McPherson and Sill and Schofield and Tyler and Sheridan and Howard 
and Greble were admitted to West Point, the number rejected was in- 
finitely less than it has since become under the later stringent interpre- 
tation and extension put upon the words of the law. Part of this 
Cifficulty he attributes to the marked inferiority in instruction in the 
ordinary branches of education under the popular public school system 
now in vogue. There is less thoroughness in the knowledge acquired 
by the average boy now than there was when schools were less numerous 
and parents more conscientious in watching the progress of their chil- 
dren. He quotes Professor Kendrick, one of the oldest and ablest in- 
structors at West Point, as authority for the statement that the common 
branches, reading, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, geography, are not so 
thoroughly taught in the schools of the country as they were twenty- 
five years ago, and the young men who come from all sections of the 
Union to West Point are not taught to observe and reason so well as 
they were forty years ago. This applies as much to the old established 
and much-vaunted public schools of New England as to those of the 
newest States and distant Territories. 

Then, again, the percentage of rejections under the new regulations 
is double what it was under the old, while in the number of graduates 
there has been a still greater falling off, so that raising the standard of 
admission has not materially increased the quantity of graduates, and 
it remains to be ascertained whether it has improved their quality. 
The war of the Rebellion was the crucial: test of the success of the 
work done by West Point in fitting its graduates for the severe bur- 
den and heavy demands laid upon them by the country in its hour of 
greatest need. That they did their work well, both those who had 
remained in the army and that large number who, having left it for 
civil life, returned to take their share in the defense of the Union, or 
on the Southern side, have left abundant evidence that ought forever 
to silence any opposition to West Point and its training. 

' The proportion of really successful soldiers, able to undertake and 
carry out large military operations, taken from men who had had no 
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military training, was so small that it is plain Washington was in the 
right when he urged the establishment of a military academy. It is 
just on this account that General Fry urges the necessity of making 
and keeping West Point a popular institution, conferring its advan- 
tages with the greatest equality throughout the country. He asserts 
from his own large experience that many boys, with but little educa- 
tion prior to admission, once in, sometimes make the best progress in 
the four years’ course at the academy, and become distinguished men. 
He suggests the possible advantage of a system based on the abolition 
of all mental examination for admission, and letting every physically 
qualified appointee enter upon a course of six months’ preliminary in- 
struction as a test of his fitness, and then by dropping those who were 
at the end of that period really found disqualified, make the best use 
of the good material thus selected. Even those returning home would 
take with them some knowledge likely to be of service, and if there 
were a whole year of preparatory work at the academy, both those 
who stayed and those who left would be better able to return to the 
country, either in the army or out of it, the best fruits of that training 
now given to a very limited number. 

With the greater demand upon the academy for good results, it has 
had no increase of pupils at all proportionate to the increase of the 
population and the proportionate addition to its numbers as authorized 
by law. While the rejections increased a hundred per cent. between 
1867 and 1877 over the preceding decade, the graduates increased only 
six per cent., and the percentage of those graduated in the class of 
1882 is less than in any class for twenty-five years preceding the time 
when the standard of admission was raised. Apart from any question 
of right and fairness, it is important to bear in mind that the military 
academy depends upon the action of Congress for its annual appro- 
priation, and the good will of individual representatives can hardly be 
conciliated by rejecting their appointees or by dropping them on their 
way through the prescribed course for deficiency in examinations that 
are outside the letter and the spirit of the law governing West Point. 
The member of Congress who exercises the greatest care in selecting 
his nominee, and who has satisfied himself that he has traits essential 
in the genuine soldier,—industry, energy, fidelity, obedience, courage, 
perseverance, and self-reliance,—can hardly feel kindly when the lad is 
either rejected at the preliminary examination, or dropped later on, for 
want of success in answering a lot of written questions by written 
answers, without any actual personal acquaintance of the candidate by 
the academic board. In no profession so much as in that of the sol- 
dier is it more essential to any real test that it must show the character 
and calibre of mind of the nominee by the best opportunity, such as 
is got only by meeting face to face, on the part of trained examiners, of 
ascertaining not only what the applicant for cadetship knows, but what 
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fitness he has for mastering the elements of his new vocation. The 
youth of true manliness, with mind enough to digest thoroughly the 
prescribed course of studies, is better fitted for making good use of his 
West Point instruction, even if he has just enough education, in the 
limited sense of book-learning, to pass the preliminary examination, 
than he who, by the latest modern appliances of cramming and crowd- 
ing, can answer all sorts of written tests, only to fall back into that 
kind of indifference and even intellectual nausea which almost invaria- 
bly follows high-pressure preparation. West Point wants cadets who 
are capable of an all-round development of their reasoning power and 
a thorough understanding of principles. These qualities can only be 
ascertained by careful personal observation, carried on for a long period, 
with the experience, skill, and practice which characterize the best 
members of the academic board ; but the result will assure to West 
Point, to the service, and to the country graduates who, in peace or 
war, in the army or in civil life, will show their knowledge of military 
science, and be prepared and qualified for any emergency in which 
their instruction will be put to the test. To do this West Point must 
provide a good education, in the broadest acceptance of the term, for 
all appointees confided to it, and not reject them before they have had 
a fair trial in the course taught by the academy. Such is the problem 
of the future of West Point, and such the solution offered by General 
Fry in his able essay. 





THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 58.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


MARLINE VISITS THE SHORE, MAKES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE, FINDS 
ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS—A DUEL—AN EXQUISITE— 
BROTHER JONATHAN AND JOHN BULL TOWING A DISABLED 
FRENCHMAN INTO PORT. 


* 


THE day after we arrived I went on shore with the captain in his barge 
to call on the Governor of Gibraltar,—that is, I was to wait in the 
boat until he came down, and see that the men did not get drunk in 
his absence ; but the captain did not return at the appointed time, and 
hours passed away, while myself and boat’s crew were kicking our 
heels together on the pier; we could see nothing to pass off time but 
the grim-looking fortress frowning upon us from above our heads, and 
by way of variety the guard changing the sentinels every two hours at 
the gates. 

Two or three boats came on shore loaded with ward-room officers 
and midshipmen bound in the pursuit of pleasure, and I longed to be 
among the latter,—they looked happy. Reckless and Brace were in 
for a regular spree, I could see that, and told me if I would come up 
to the hotel after a while I should have a first-rate dinner. “ Don’t 
make yourself uneasy about the captain,” said Reckless, “he is old 
enough and ugly enough to take care of himself; he has likely dropped 
anchor at the consul’s; and if he once gets a bottle of his old madeira 
under his nose, he will sit over it like a terrier over a rat-hole; he is 
temperance in his own cabin, but to oblige his acquaintances he leaves it 
all on board ship. Good-day, Marline, don’t make a tom-cod of your- 
self and stay by that boat all day; the coxswain will take care of her 
better than you can.” But I was proof against temptation ; I thought 
of the captain’s dog “Snap,” and determined to stand at my post. I 
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would likely have carried out my intention, if just at that moment a 
boat from the English squadron had not pulled in to the pier. A little 
midshipman, no bigger than myself, was officer of the boat, and jumping 
out with a jaunty air, he said to the coxswain, “I say, Smith, look hout 
for the boat while I go up and get a glass of ’alf-and~’alf, you know ;” 
and then turning to the crew, he said, “ Mind, fellows, now, you don’t 
get groggy while I am gone; if you do, I’ll just speak a word to the 
first luff about ye, ye know,” and with that he bolted through the 
gate; the crew sat still waiting his return, and I thought to myself 
why won’t my boat’s crew do likewise? So I walked up to my cox- 
swain, and said, “ Brown, look out for the boat while I go up and get 
a glass of lemonade;” and then turning to the crew I said, “ Mind, 
men, that you don’t get groggy, or I will speak a word to the first luff 
about you,” and with that I bolted through the gate after the English 
middy. 

I found out afterwards that the English boat’s crew, headed by 
Smith, the coxswain, bolted after the English middy left ; and that my 
boat’s crew, headed by Coxswain Brown, followed in my wake the 
moment I was out of sight. 

After a search of half an hour I discovered my two friends, Reck- 
less and Brace, at the American Hotel, such was the name of a man- 
trap for taking in and doing up brown poor unsuspecting Americans. 
American ! forsooth, there was nothing American about it ; it was neither 
English, French, nor Dutch, and was the filthiest hole I ever put my 
foot into; there I found my two shipmates, in company with a tall, 
slab-sided, down-East Yankee, a supercargo of an American brig ; said 
Yankee answering to the name of George Washington Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko De Lacy, high-sounding names to be sure, and Mr. De Lacy 
turned out to be a high fellow. 

“ Bless my soul,” he said, “ how fortunate it was in you gentlemen 
to fall in with me; it does me good to meet my countrymen abroad. 
Now, gentlemen,” he continued, “ I know all the ropes here, and it is in 
my power to add very much to your pleasure. These scoundrels all 
know me, and are afraid of me as they are of the devil. All I have 
to do is to order, and the order is obeyed before you can snap your fingers. 
I cleared the whole room the other night, pitched the waiters out of the 
window, knocked the landlord up the chimney, and then pitched all 
the crockery into the street, merely because they did not cook my beef- 
steak quite enough. That is not the best of it, either: the fools ran off 
to fetch the guard, but I soon played hob-scotch with them ; the Eng- 
lish ruffians undertook to charge bayonets on me, but I seized a chair, 
and had the whole party on the floor before they knew what they were 
about. I would have cut the throats of all the scoundrels, but they 
begged so hard for their lives that I let them go, with a warning never 
to molest a De Lacy. I kept the muskets and the sergeant’s sword, 
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which latter is now in my room, dyed to the hilt in the best English 
blood.” 

“How did that happen?” we asked, in some astonishment. We 
were all taken aback at the abrupt manner in which our acquaintance 
boasted of his exploits, and in my verdancy I swallowed it all. 

“Why, you must know, gentlemen, that the day after punishing 
these fellows the officer of the guard, a noted swordsman, six feet six 
inches, called on me to demand an explanation, and I kicked him down- 
stairs ; that afternoon I received a challenge from him ; went out to the 
neutral ground ; found he had dug a grave already for me; drew the 
sergeant’s sword ; put myself on guard ; the officer attacked me; killed 
him at the first pass, poor fellow; put him in the grave, covered him 
up ; dined that day with the British officers in the guard-room ; next day 
dined with the governor, and now every one steers clear of me ; women 
all in love with me; room full of notes and bouquets; and now, just 
tell me what you would like to have, and it will come like magic.” 

“Well, let us have some fresh fish to begin with,” said Reckless, 
“and then we will take a chance at roast beef.” 

“Oh, damn fish!” said De Lacy. “I can’t bear fish; and the fact 
is, I have been living on it ever since I came here ; and as to their beef, 
it tastes like cow, and is not fit for a Christian to eat.” 

We all thought Mr. De Lacy rather selfish, but as he had been so 
kind as to offer to take care of our personal comfort we thought it best 
to let him do it in his own way; and, moreover, none of us felt like 
disputing the orders of one who had used a six feet six guardsman up. 
So Brace, in a conciliatory way, said, “ Well, Mr. De Lacy, let it be 
boiled mutton and caper sauce, and finish off with a roast goose.” 

“ Well, now,” he said, “if that don’t beat cock-fighting altogether ! 
Why, gentlemen, what do you take me for? Do you think I would 
compromise myself by ordering boiled mutton and roast goose? That 
would be a good joke. Why, I should be the laughing-stock of the 
garrison before an hour went over my head, and should likely have to 
fight a dozen duels before I could wipe out the disgrace. Boiled mut- 
ton and roast goose, indeed! Ha! ha! ha! That’s too good! and toa 
De Lacy, too! Ha! ha! ha!” And then his brow lowered and he 
assumed a dark frown. 

I must confess that our small party rather cowered before this man, 
and we spoke not a word, until suddenly he turned round, and in rather 
a freezing tone said, “ Well, gentlemen, what is to be done?” 

It was now my turn to speak, and I scarcely knew, what to say. 
I hemmed once or twice, and observing that I was going to say some- 
thing, he fixed his eyes keenly upon me, as much as to say, “ Be care- 
ful how you speak, sir, and remember the dead guardsman!” As- 
suming all the confidence I could muster, I timidly proposed that we 
should have some stuffed veal, and wind up with apple-dumplings. 
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Down came his hand upon the table and startled us all nearly out 
of our propriety. “Well, that’s damned good!” he said. “Why, 
young man, remember where you are. You are not in Connecticut, 
where they live on cow’s baby all the year through, and I doubt if 
they ever heard of apple-dumplings in this part of the world. Well, 
gentlemen, you are really unfortunate in your selections, and now I 
will tell you what I will do to get you out of this scrape: I will order 
the dinner myself, and you will confess that I know something about 
such matters when you see my list. Waiter,” he cried out, “ bring me 
pen, ink, and paper!” And when the articles were brought he wrote 
down the following elaborate dinner: Turtle soup a la Frangaise ; 
turbot, with prawn sauce; woodcock ; Barbary partridge ; Becafigos on 
toast ; mutton-chops a la Maintenon ; sweetbreads; mountain oysters ; 
date fish ; larded pheasants; turkey-wing en salmi; raw oysters in the 
shell ; roast ditto; humming-bird pie; asparagus; green peas; egg- 
plant; spinach a la Frangaise; potatoes and macaroni; then, for 
dessert, ice-cream, Charlotte russe, jelly, blanc-mange, meringue, Bohe- 
mian cheese ; finale, all the fruits of the season. 

We had to admit that De Lacy knew how to order a dinner, though 
it was one far beyond our means; we thought, considering that we had 
lived on pork and beans for a whole month, that we could have dined 
luxuriously on any one of the dishes we had selected, though we were 
wise enough to keep our thoughts to ourselves. Here were three mid- 
shipmen, with only six dollars among the whole party, about to order 
a dinner that would cost a month's pay at least, and order it, also, 
against their will, but we were either too proud to acknowledge our 
poverty or felt a secret dread of the terrible man-killer who had so 
disinterestedly taken charge of us. 

After gaining our acknowledgment that he knew how to cater for 
us, Mr. De Lacy asked Reckless to order the dinner, which was accord- 
ingly done, and the waiter, with many bows and smiles, promised that 
it should be forthcoming in no time. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said De Lacy, “what shall we order to 
drink ?” 

Of course we left it to him, fearing to make some sad mistake if 
we ventured to call for anything ourselves. I thought of asking for 
a lemonade, and the other two had not an idea beyond a wine-sangaree, 
but it was fortunate for us that we did not express our wishes openly, 
for we would have differed so widely from De Lacy. 

“ Well, then,” he said, “I think we can get along by commencing 
with a bottle of old cognac, two of champagne, two of sparkling hock, 
a bottle of old madeira, and a bottle of sherry,—and that’s as little as 
any four gentlemen should sit down to.” 

We naturally wondered where the man was going to stow it all, for 
surely we three could not make away with more than one bottle; but 
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we kept very quiet on the subject, though we wished Mr. De Lacy to 
the devil all the time. 

“En fin” the dinner was at length served up, and we fell to. Every 
mouthful I took I thought of the consequences when paying up came, 
and for the first time in their lives Reckless and Brace looked quite 
subdued, notwithstanding the efforts of our friend to amuse them by 
telling of the wonderful feats he had performed while in Gibraltar, the 
number of duels he had fought, and the number of billet-douw he had 
received from ladies who shall be nameless, While We were in the 
middle of the repast our jolly second lieutenant, Mr. Bluff, made his 
appearance. He came rolling in like a ship in a heavy sea-way, and 
took a seat at a table close to us. He had evidently been sacrificing 
at the shrine of Bacchus, for his jolly countenance had old madeira 
impressed on every lineament of it, and a little more sail would have 
capsized him right off. 

“‘Gargon,” he sung out, in a voice that shook the building, “ punci 
caldi per dui; do you hear, gargon?” The old fellow thought he was 
in Naples at the time, and flattered himself he was speaking pure 
Italian. 

The waiter rushed in at the unexpected order, inquiring, “ What’ll 
ye ave, sir?” 

“Punci caldi per dui, and be damned to you! And, garcon, let 
me have it quick: I am as dry as a powder-horn.” 

“T really don’t think we ’ave hany hin the ’ouse, sir,” said the 
gargon, apologetically. 

“ What! not got any punci caldi per dui? What have you got, 
you infernal lazzaroni?” 

“Oh, we’ve got heverything helse, sir: roast beef, chicken salad, 
mutton frigasse, and i 

“Damn your eatables, gargon! I want punci caldi per dui; and if 
you don’t want your throat cut you had better go and get it.” 

“That’s the way to talk to them, sir,” said our friend De Lacy. 
“ My plan is to cut their throats and then to talk to them afterwards.” 
Mr. De Lacy had finished the bottle of brandy and emptied a bottle of 
champagne and sparkling hock; he was, in consequence, disposed to 
be very loquacious, and ready to talk to any one who would listen to 
him. “That’s the way I like to hear Americans talk abroad ; it shows 
’em we're a free and independent country.” 

Mr. Bluff had not seen our party when he came in, and turning 
round leisurely to take a look at us, his eyes rested for a moment on 
the speaker, who was just tossing off a glass of hock. 

“ And who the devil are you, sir?” he inquired. “ What right have 
you to put your oar in when a gentleman asks for punci caldi per dui? 
I don’t owe you nothin’, do I, sir?” 

De Lacy was taken quite aback at a shot from such an unexpected 
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quarter, but placing his glass upon the table, and looking very fierce, 
“Do you know who you are talking to, sir?” he said. “ Blood and 
thunder! blood will have to flow for this, sir!” 

~ “DoI know who I am talking to?” said the lieutenant, “ of course 
I do: you’re a tin-peddler from east of sunrise; I can see wooden 
nutmegs and horn-flints in your face as plain as day. Gargon, hurry 
with that punci caldi per dui, and let me tell you, Mr. Down-East, if 
you put your spoon in my porridge you will get your mouth burnt!” 

“My name’ is De Lacy, sir! George Washington Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusco De Lacy, and I ain’t afeard of anything living. You would 
not be the first man I have killed, by a long shot.” 

“ No doubt you have choked many a poor fellow with your wooden 
hams, you skin-flint. Gargon, punci caldi per dui. You’re just the 
fellow I have been looking for all my life. I want you for shark bait, 
though I am afraid a shark would not bite at you.” 

Poor Mr. Bluff, I thought, you don’t know what dreadful trouble 
you are bringing on yourself; and wishing to save the effusion of blood, 
I jumped up and whispered in the lieutenant’s ear, “ He is a great duel- 
ist, sir, and killed the best guardsman in the garrison only two days 
” 
“What! that fellow?” said Mr. Bluff, laughing heartily. ‘“ Why, 
he hasn’t got pluck enough to kill a kitten; and you, youngster, 
haven’t allowed that queer-looking animal to gull you that way? 
that’s too bad! Here, gargon, punci caldi per dui.” 

“ Blood and Mars, sir!” exclaimed De Lacy, who had grown val- 
orous as the liquor in him began to take effect, “ I demand immediate 
satisfaction for this conduct, and I give you the privilege of having 
your own grave dug. I'll cut you into a thousand pieces to-morrow. 
Thunder and lightning! you don’t know, perhaps, that I am death 
with a broadsword, and that I keep a private burying-ground ?” 

“Cutting up sausages, no doubt, you are; but look here, mister, 
you’re just the kind of fellow I like to get hold of, and as you want 
satisfaction I will give it to you on the spot. Punci caldi per dui, 
gargon. Mr. Marline, just step out, my boy, and hurry up my punci 
caldi while I settle with this nutmeg-maker ;” and in a whisper he 
said, “ Tell the landlord to get me a couple of muskets with fixed 
bayonets. I'll serve this blood-thirsty fellow out.” 

By this time De Lacy was to all appearances furious ; he swore worse 
than they ever did in Flanders, and declared that he should never feel 
happy until he drank the heart’s blood of his antagonist, who paid very 
little attention to his ravings, being busily engaged drinking his “ punci 
caldi per dui,” which I had managed to get brought in. 

There were a number of persons in the room whose attention had 
been drawn to the altercation between the two, and they seemed very 
much amused at the prospect of having a little fun. The landlord, 


ago 
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who was away, had got the muskets from some of his soldier friends, 
and was informing the lieutenant that they were all ready, just about 
the time he had finished his liquor, when~he heard the familiar sound 
of “ punci caldi per dui.” 

“ All ready, coming, sir!” and in walked the garcon with two mus- 
kets with fixed bayonets laid out on a large tray. 

“ Ah, those are the beauties, my boy !” exultingly said Mr. Bluff; 
“and now, Mr. Nutmegs, if you have taken liquor enough to screw up 
your courage, step out with me into the yard, and I’ll soon make day- 
light shine through you; and for fear of accidents, landlord, you had 
better get some powder and ball ; I’d like to make him weigh an ounce 
heavier.” 

De Lacy, drunk as he was, looked rather pale at the prospect before 
him ; but he had bragged so much that he could not well back out, so 
in a tremulous voice he said, ‘Come on, and make your will before 
you go out, for this is your last night on earth.” 

All hands proceeded to the yard, Mr. Brace being appointed as De 
Lacy’s friend, and Reckless as the friend of Mr. Bluff. 

By this time it was pitch dark, with a light drizzle of rain, so dark, 
indeed, that two people ten feet apart could not see each other; the 
lieutenant proposed that they should each tie a lantern to their breast- 
buttons, stand back to back at ten paces, wheel, and fire, and then 
charge bayonets, to which “ nutmegs” tremblingly assented. The affair 
now began to look very serious, and some of the bystanders, fearful of 
bloodshed, ran off to call the police. In the mean time the combatants 
were placed back to back, the word one, two, three was given; when at 
three the lieutenant turned round to fire, his antagonist was nowhere 
to be seen; he had quietly snuffed his light out, dropped his musket, 
and pushed for the nearest opening into the street. Mr. Bluff was in- 
dignant at such treatment, and he sung out, “Stop, George Washington 
Thaddeus Kosciusko De Lacy, you have disgraced five illustrious 
names.” But the representative of the De Lacys never. stopped, so 
the lieutenant consoled himself with a glass of “ punci caldi per dui.” 

This was the first duel I ever witnessed. I thought it was going to 
end in a very blood-thirsty manner, but it had the good effect of reliev- 
ing our party of a very disagreeable customer. Fortunately he had 
only finished two bottles of the wine, and we were saved so mgch expense 
in our supper, for we declined using what was left. We were always 
careful thereafter how we formed acquaintance with illustrious Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Bluff was quite put out because he could not have the pleasure 
of crossing bayonets with De Lacy, and it was the first time in my life 
that I ever saw him look displeased. He called for so many “ punci 
¢aldis per dui” that he began to talk rather incoherently, threw his cap 
on the floor and imagined it was the spit-box, tried to cut up a bird 
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with his fork, and snuffed the candle with a pair of sugar-tongs ; he 
was half disposed to go to sleep in his chair, which would have looked 
very disreputable, when fortunately two new characters came upon the 
stage, and gave a new direction to his thoughts. 

One of the persons in question was another Yankee, or, rather, I 
should say, a Hoosier from one of the Western States. He was just 
the kind of individual I should suspect of jumping through a crab- 
apple-tree, or sliding down a rainbow, grinning a wild-cat to death, or 
going over Niagara Falls in an iron pot. 

The other was the exquisite who had come on board with Admiral 
Blazes’ compliments when we first anchored, and showed so much 
ignorance with regard to the naval history of the United States. He 
entered with his eye-glass up, taking a familiar survey of everything in 
the room, and fixing his stare rather longer on Mr. Bluff than that 
gentleman thought desirable. 

“T hope you have made out my number, sir,” said the lieutenant. 
“Tf you haven’t, that must be a d—d poor spy-glass of yourn, for I 
could have counted every gun in a three-decker by this time, and the 
blocks aloft, to boot.” 

“ Ah! ’pon my soul, beg pardon, and all that; but I took ye for 
the mate on board His Britannic Majesty’s three-decker, ‘ Britannia.’ 
Beg pardon, on my ’onor ; the hofficer I saw on the deck of the Yankee 
frigate, I presume.” 

At that time this was the style English officers sometimes adopted 
towards Americans until they were taught better manners; and al- 
though Mr. Bluff had not many ideas above a “ punci caldi per dui,” 
he could see that the Englishman was disposed to be facetious, and he 
determined to serve him out. 

“T belong, sir,” he said, “to the United States frigate ‘ Thunder- 
bum,’ and remember, now, that I had to refresh your memory on some 
little matters relating to naval combats. I believe, at least, that you 
are the same person who came on board, judging from the smell of 
cologne about you.” 

“ Ah! yes, cologne. Bless my soul, it’s a capital thing, ’pon ’onor ; 
destroys smell of tar and tobacco, and all that ’orrid practice you 
Americans ’ave of chewing, smoking, and spitting. You don’t use 
cologne, ele? His Majesty’s navy all use it, ’pon ’onor.” 

“Me use cologne?” said the indignant lieutenant. “ No, sir; I 
always rub myself down with a dried codfish or old cheese, and 
sprinkle my pocket-handkerchief with old rye whisky. Those are the 
smells I like; and as to tar, I always carry a piece in my pocket to 
kill shore smells with.” : 

“Bless my soul, ’ow very hodd! Well, really, you Yankees are a 
go-ahead people. I should not be surprised to see you quite a country 
some of these days after you ’ave paid your debts to the Henglish.” 
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“ Look here, my young perfumery-shop, I don’t owe you nothin’, I 
believe,” said the lieutenant. “Pray, what’s your name? and what 
ship do you hail from? and what’s your number on the ship’s books ? 
and what’s your captain’s name? and who did you say the admiral 
was ? and what’ll ye take to drink ?” 

“ Hale,” said the Englishman, in answer to all these questions. 
“Ah! I’m Lord Telltail, haid to Hadmiral Blazes. Ah! that is to 
say, His Majesty’s ship ‘ Britannia.’ Hadmiral’s a bloody old ’umbug, 
you know, son of old Blazes; wears chafing-gear’on his legs, you 
know, and all that, and ’as water in ’is legs.” 

“ Punci caldi per dui,” said the lieutenant. 

“Ah! bless my soul; yes,” said the Englishman. “ Excellent, 
’pon ’onor. Ah! waiter, be kind enough to get me a life-buoy and a 
tub for this gentleman to spit hin. Bless me soul, sir, you spit enough 
tobacco-juice,” he exclaimed, “to float ’is Majesty’s line-of-battle ships.” 

All this time the Pike County boy sat with his legs cocked up on 
the table, thumbs stuck in his vest pockets, and his hat cocked back on 
the top of his head. He seemed very much interested in the conver- 
sation, and when the English officer made the remark about the spit- 
box, he pointed his mouth at the fireplace, about fifteen feet off, and 
threw out a jet of saliva with a force that would have done credit to 
a New York fire-engine. Having discharged his cargo, and cleared 
away a space in his mouth, he gave a whistle, and exclaimed, “ Whew! 
darn my buttons, but you'll run ’foul of a snag presently, Mr. Brit- 
isher ; an’ I reckon if that ere remark of yourn were made out in Pike, 
scratch me if thar wouldn’t be some tall gougin’ goin’ on. I reckon,” 
he continued, “that ’Merican frigate out thar to anchor would knock 
them ar two old hay-ricks tew pieces in two minutes, although the 
darn’d things carry a hundred and twenty guns each.” 

“Ah! ’pon my soul,” said the Englishman, coolly taking up his 
eye-glass; “ah, who’s yer friend? one hof yer hofficers, I presume,” 
addressing Mr. Bluff. 

“ No, darn it,” said the hoosier, “I ain’t nary officer ; but if I was, 
bus’ my biler but I’d screech like thunder at that ’ere remark of yourn, 
and pitch into yer like a pile of bricks.” 

“T’d thank you, Mr. Punkin-pie,” said Bluff, “jist to mind yer 
own affairs, and not talk about what don’t concern you. I can attend 
to this gentleman (punci caldi per dui, gargon), and don’t want any 
of (hiccough) your assistance.” 

“ Well, darn me,” said the hoosier, “ if I’d let a Britisher abuse one 
of the institutions of our country without a telling of him of it: and I 
reckon when I get to Congress the country ’ill hear tell on this, or else 
I can’t talk none. At all events,” he said, “ Mr. Britisher, I hearn tell 
of one of our frigates a lickin’ two of yourn at one pop, an’ I reckon a 
true-born American can lick two Britishers at any time.” 
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“Bless my soul,” said John Bull, “ what remarkable creatures you 
Hamericans har, really, ’pon ’onor. Ah—waiter, bring me a glass of 
’alf-and~-alf.” 

“ With a fly in it, and a little saw-dust on the top of it,’”’ said Mr. 
Bluff. 

“No, deuce thank you; I would positively not prefer the ah—fly, 
and the—ah—what-e-ma-callum. You’ve seen ’is Majesty’s ship, the 
‘Rhumjungleballamsphoor,’” addressing Mr. Bluff again; “’ow long 
do you think it would requiah her to captu’ the American frigate?” 

“ Why, about as long as it would take you to strap a block or turn 
in a dead-eye” (hiccough), said the lieutenant; “and d—n my timbers,” 
he continued, “I don’t believe you could do one or the other until 
(hiccough)—punci caldi per dui, gargon.” 

“Ah, ’pon me soul! we—ah—think different in ’is Majesty’s 
service. I discussed the matta—ah—with Captain Softspot, of the 
‘Rhumjungleballamsphoor,’ and he decidedly coincides with me— 
ah—and, ’pon my soul, thinks ’e could captu’ ’er in ’alf an ’our.” 

This was a little too much for the lieutenant, and as to Pike 
County, he was hitching up his breeches, and getting ready to scream 
thunder. He squirted a jet of tobacco-juice all the way across the 
room, and knocked a pane of glass into a thousand pieces. 

* Look here,” said the lieutenant, “ my box of cologne, if you ain’t 
a little (hiccough) more particular in your—punci caldi per dui, gargon 


(hiccough)—observations, your mother’s monkey will get into a muss. 
My real idea is (hiccough) that your d—d frigate ‘ Ramshacclebungle- 
scum,’ or whatever you call her, would take as long to (hiccough) us 
as it would take you to scull up Niagara Falls in a (hiccough) pot, or 
roast a (hiccough) before a galley without fire.” 

“That’s the way to giv’ it ’em,” said Pike. “Chaw ’em up like 


sassage meat. Giv’ em molasses.” 
_ “ And what’s more,” continued the lieutenant, “I think you're a 
d—d impertinent (hiccough) and not worth the powder and shot that 
would shoot you (hiccough). Punci caldi per dui, gargon. If you 
are a specimen of His Majesty’s (hiccough) I would volunteer to drive 
a thousand like you overboard with our afterguard ; and I’ll tell you 
one thing, if you don’t look out one of these days (hiccough) somebody 
wil] plant a keg of gunpowder in the centre of your miserable little 
island, and (hiccough) you English all to thunder; and now, Mr. Co- 
logne, there’s the door, and the sooner you get out of it the better.” 
At this moment Pike County crowed like a cock, and turned down 
his sleeves: he thought the lieutenant could take care of himself. 
“Why, bless my soul,” said the Britisher, “really, ’pon ’onor, you 
Americans are a go-ahead people, quite original, has I live. Waita, I 
say, bring my bill, one glass of hale!” and coolly rising up, His Ma- 
jesty’s lieutenant took a good look at Mr. Bluff through his quizzing- 
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glass, and then one at Pike County, and quietly moved off to the door, 
humming “ Rule Britannia!” 

This was a little too much for our lieutenant to bear: his steam was 
up at least forty pounds to the square inch ; and seizing a “ punci caldi 
per dui” (which the waiter had just brought him) he threw it at the 
exquisite just as his hand touched the knob, and as he was about taking 

a last survey of the couple through the quizzing-glass. Crash went the 
_ glass against the panels, and covered the floor with the pieces. 

This time the Englishman was really tantalizing. Looking down 
at the pieces on the floor, and then at the lieutenant, he said, “ Ah, my 
good fellow, you’ve broke the glass. Waita! waita! I say, come ’ere 
and pick hup the pieces before some of ’is Majesty’s hofficers henter and 
cut their feet,” and then taking a last deliberate look, he departed. 

“Otro punci caldi per dui, gargon!” shouted Mr. Bluff, greatly in- 
censed at John Bull’s coolness. He knocked over two or three chairs, 
and went to the fireplace, out of which he seemed disposed to take his 
revenge by poking the fire out. 

Pike reared and tore about like a catamount, squirted out two panes 
of glass at one pop, and striding up to the lieutenant, he gave him a 
hearty slap on the back, hard enough to knock the breath out of his 
body, and seizing him by the hand, he almost shook his arm out of the 
socket. 

“ Well, now, capting,” he said, “ you done that ’ere up brown, and 
you served the tarnal critter jist as ye ought to’a served him, and darn 
me if he’s any man to take it; you’re a fust-rate un, and no mistake, 
and darn me if I don’t cotton to you right off, slap up, straight down,” 
and then came another slap on the shoulder which made Mr. Bluff 
wince, 

The lieutenant did not feel disposed to appreciate the familiarity 
as warmly as it was given; he was as mad as a spring bull, and the 
great wonder was that he did not knock Pike County down on the 
spot. “Keep your hands off, sir, and your (hiccough) familiarity to 
yourself,” he said, “or you and I will quarrel on the spot. I don’t 
know you, sir, and I want to know by what right you dare to (hiccough) 
such a liberty with me?” 

“Wall, now, capting, if yer ain’t mad with one of yer own coun- 
trymen, may I be blowed up, cut down, and sawed into pine plank. 
Why, I hope yer don’t take me for a Britisher, ’cause I ain’t, nohow 
you can fix it; I ain’t.. My hand is tarnation heavy, I knows, and 
perhaps I mought a hurt you; but darn me if I thought you was a 
feller to get mad with a Pike County boy. _ Now, capting, here’s my 
hand, and I axes yer pardon if I done anything to hurt your feelin’s.” 

“T’m not a captain, my friend,” said the lieutenant, getting 
smoothed down a little; “but I never take the liberty of slapping 
(hiccough) a person I don’t know on the shoulder, and I never (hic- 
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cough) any man I don’t know to take ah a liberty with me, and all I 
have to say is (hiccough) do it again.” 

“ A course not, capting, seeing you don’t like it; but we hearn tell 
so much on you navy folks out in Ohio, and being intimate with an 
old feller out thar who licks all everlasting at tellin’ stories, I thought 
I might take a liberty with you, ’cause you look mightily like him. 
He was a darned good feller, although he was all-fired ugly ; but that, 
you know, runs in the family, and he’s the best-lookin’ of them as is 
living, after all.” 

The equivocal compliment paid him made the lieutenant smile, and 
brought back the good-humored look which was scarcely ever absent 
from his face. “ Well, let us say no more about the matter, my friend,” 
he replied. “ You did hurt me (hiccough) with that sledge-hammer of 
yours pounding on to my shoulders. All I ask is not to do it (hic- 
cough), and I accept your apology.” 

“ That’s something like reason, now, capting, and here’s my hand 
on it.” And they shook hands together, and were good friends, at 
least the lieutenant made it appear that he was satisfied, though it was 
evident he would have been gratified to get rid of his quondam 
acquaintance. 

“ Wall, now, capting,” said Pike County, “ you are just from Ole 
Virginny, and I sorter reckon you’ve got some of the best old weed 
that grows thar, and being as how we’re sworn friends now, I’ll take 
the liberty of asking you for a chaw of tobaccer.” 

Mr. Bluff evidently wanted to close the intimacy, and determined 
to get rid of Pike County at once; so, picking up his cap from off the 
floor, where for some time he had been using it for a spit-box, “I never 
chew tobacco, sir,” he said, and then sung out to the waiter, “Garcon, 
punci caldi per dui.” 

But Pike County was not going to be put off in that fashion. He 
looked at the puddle of tobacco-spit upon the floor, then at the lieu- 
tenant’s mouth, and then at the puddle again. “ Darn me, capting,” 
he said, “if you don’t chaw tobaccer, you’ve got the greatest chaw-to- 
baccer mouth on yer face I ever seen, and that ere puddle looks very 
much like the tobaccer-juice I seen in old Ohio. I rather think, old 
feller, yer a stretchin’ a leetle.” 

Mr. Bluff put down his punch, looked at Pike County in perfect 
astonishment, and buttoned up his coat. ‘“ What in the devil’s name 
do you mean, sir, by (hiccough) addressing me in that way? Do you 
mean to insult me by doubting my word?” he said. “Did not I tell 
you, sir, that I did not (hiccough) chew tobacco, and, damn your 
familiarity, I don’t want any more of it” (hiccough). 

“Thar you go’ ag’in now, capting,” said Pike. “Thar you go. 
Why, darn me if you would not set a powder magazine on fire. Why, 
who ever said anything about insulting you? It’s more nor I’d dar’ 
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do to insult one of the military. No, sirree, horse; I’m none of them 
kind, J tell you. I only axed for a chaw tobaccer, and said you had a 
chaw-tobaccer lookin’ mouth on you ; and if that’s any offense, why, I 
humbly axes your pardon, and thar’s my hand on it ag’in; that’s as 
much as any Christian orter expect.” 

Pike County looked so contrite that the good-hearted sailor could 
not help getting better pleased, and he thought he would get rid of his 
acquaintance the sooner by doing so. He took the proffered hand, ac- 
cepted the apology, and called for the “ gargon” to bring him his (hic- 
cough) bill. “TI believe I will go on board now,” he said, “so, sir, I 
will bid you (hiccough) good-night.” 

“No, no, capting ; yer can’t do that yet,” said Pike, “ until yer take 
a drink with a feller. We've done had a sorter quarrel, and now you 
must make it up with Pike County over a rum tickler.” 

“T am very much obliged to you (hiccough), Mr. Pike County,” 
said the lieutenant ; “ but I never drink anything, and I can’t stop a 
moment (hiccough) longer.” And Mr. Bluff put on a virtuous look, 
as if he had never tasted anything stronger than cider all his life. 

Pike County could not stand this last clincher ; he laughed so hard 
that the decanters absolutely danced upon the table. “ Well!” he said, 
“that beats old Ohio all hollow. Now, capting, yer larfin’ at me. 
Yer might fool me about that ere mouth, but darn my buttons if you 
can fool me about that ar nose; ’cause if that nose ain’t ring-streaked 
and speckled, darn me if I know what ring-streaked and speckled is.” 
And, putting his right forefinger to his nose, and pointing to the 
empty glasses on the table, he sat down and laughed heartily. 

The joke was so good that Mr. Bluff had to join in the merriment, 

‘and consented to drink with Pike County after all. I got up to go 
and look after my boat’s crew, and heard him call out for “ punci caldi 
per dui,” while Pike County called for old American rye whisky with 
a bee in it. : 

At this moment a jolly-looking red-faced Briton, with an epaulet 
on his right shoulder, came rolling into the room holding up a very 
seedy-looking French officer who had evidently been drinking some- 
thing stronger than “vin ordinaire.” He had on two epaulets and an 
immense aigulette on his right breast, the epaulets hanging quite clear 
of the straps and down on the breast, looking very much like two 
anchors a cock-bill at a merchantman’s cat-head. 

“May I never see salt water again,” said the Briton, “ but if this 
ain’t the hardest-steering craft I ever see, tho’ man and boy I been fol- 
lerin’ the sea these twenty-two years. Ship ahoy!” he said, catching a 
glimpse of old Bluff. “ What ship is that?” 

“The American ship (hiccough) Punci Caldi per Dui,” answered 
the lieutenant, “ bound on a (hiccough) cruise.” 

“Well, if so, you’re not hordered to go with dispatches,” said the 
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Briton. “’Eave to and lend us a ’and with this ’ere Frenchy; he’s 
all ahoo, like a midshipman’s kit, and I found him going afore the 
wind with his yards braced sharp up, hall sail sot, and both on ’is 
anchors ’anging to the cat-’ead.” 

“Tt’s werry certain he ain’t (hiccough) water-logged,” said Bluff; 
“and he looks to me as if he had ‘ odyvee’ stowed in bulk and pumps 
choked.” 

“ Mayhap he has,” said the Briton, “ but I know he tows reg’lar 
‘ard. Why, bless your soul, mister (yer from the American frigate, 
ain’t ye?).” 

“ (Hiccough)—yes,” said Bluff. 

“ Well, I was in the battle of Trafalgar, on board the‘ Bullyruffin,’ 
and we ’ad to tow two French liners into port, an’ one of ’em a three- 
decker at that; but, bless my heyes, this ’ere feller tows a deal ’arder 
nor either of ’em, or both of ’em together.” 

“*Prenez garde de tomber,” said the Frenchman, talking very 
thick ; “je ne puis pas bien m’experimer en frangais, parce que je n’ai 
pas l’habitude de Ie parler, mais je parle Américain. Ah, Monsieur 
Soufflet, si l’on savait abord le frégat ce que vous avez fait, Got d—n.” 

“ He speaks Henglish like a book,” said the Briton. 

“ Parley wous (hiccough) francy, Mossure?” said Bluff. 

“ Je ne sais que répondre,” he replied. “ Vive le roi! Je vais me 
sauver—je vous demande—mille tonnerres—mettez-vous 4 votre aise et 
apportez du vin . 

“We, mossure,” said Bluff. “Gargon, punci (hiccough) caldi per 
(hiccough) dui.” 

“Non, non, non!” said Crapaud; “j’ai bien parler; vous ne 
m’écoute pas, pas, pas.” : 

“Oh, thunder! I understand him now,” said the Briton. “ He 
says he wants his pa. Monsieur, wolly wou de boire, oh, wolly wou 
de mangay ?” 

“ Ah, ma pauvre téte!” said the poor Frenchman. “Cet officier 
anglais n’a pas le courage de parler frangais,—vive la France! Gar- 
gon, avez-vous encore du vin. Ah, ma pauvre téte! du vin, du vin.” 

“ How thi-hic-hic he talks,” said Bluff. “He says something about 
the ‘vang.’ I guess he means the spankes vang. Comy wous porty 
wous, mossur; woolly wous de kickshods.” 

“ Appuyez-vous sur moi, Monsieur |’Américain. Diantre, vous étes 
un joli gargon, et vous parle le Frangais trés-bien. Je ne doute pas 
que vous ne soyez mon ami. Vive l’Amérique!” 

“ Poor devil,” said Mr. Bluff, “he’s so far (hiccough) that he don’t 
know his own (hiccough) language. I think, old feller,” he said to the 
Briton, “ we had better take him in tow, and (hiccough) him on board 
(hiccough) ship.” 

“Dom a Frenchy, anyhow!” said the Briton. “They’re hawful 
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’ard to. tow; but ’eave ahead, my ’earty, and we’ll take him san’ wich- 
fashion, like a piece of ’am between two slices of bread and butter.” 
And each taking the Frenchman by the arm they staggered out, the 
Crapaud incoherently muttering, “Est-ce que je ne vaux pas autant 
que mon capitaine? est-ce que je—je boirais du vin ordinaire—mille 
tonn—vive Napoléon! Sacre mille bombes, messieurs, il me faut 
d’argent!” And he went off singing,— 


‘“* Lisette, est-ce vous, vous en riche toilette, 
Non (hiccough), non (hiccough), non, vous n’étes (hiccough) Lisette.” 


It was about nine o’clock when I arrived at the wharf, and what 
was my disappointment to find that Coxswain Brown had broken the 
trust confided in him. He was gloriously drunk, and so were the rest 
of the boat’s crew. I was informed afterwards that the English mid- 
shipman fared no better, for his boat’s crew, Coxswain Smith included, 
were so drunk that they had to be towed off to the ship. I made up my 
mind never to place any confidence in persons of the name of Brown 
or Smith, for I had noticed more peccadilloes committed by persons of 
that name than any other. 

Here was ago. What was I todo? Every moment I was expect- 
ing the captain to come down, and his crew drunk. I appealed to the 
crew, and they were in that state when they did not know their officer 
from a bale of goods. I sat down in despair, and wished that I had 
followed the example of the captain’s dog Snap. How many trials 
midshipmen would save themselves if they would only remember the 
moral of that story. 

Fortunately for me, a servant came down from the consul’s and in- 
formed me that the captain was not going on board that night, and that 
I must return on board with the boat. This was a great relief to me, 
but how was I to return on board? There was the rub. I went back 
to the hotel and found my two messmates still enjoying themselves over 
their dinner. Pike County was leaning back fast asleep in his chair, 
with mouth wide open, holding on with his teeth to a sperm candle 
some one had stuck into the aperture, and the large “ chaw tobaccer” he 
had got from somebody lying on the table alongside of him. 

My messmates returned to the wharf with me, and after a great 
deal of trouble, by sousing the men with water, we managed to bring 
them to their senses. We were just on the point of shoving off when 
Mr. Bluff and the Briton appeared in sight, holding up the French 
officer, who had lost the use of his tongue altogether. The lieutenant’s 
voice was very husky, and he wanted his rolling-tackles hooked very 
badly to keep him from surging from side to side, though he could gen- 
erally carry sail through any squall, no matter how many “ punci 
caldis per dui” he had taken, and the jolly Briton looked as if he had 
stopped somewhere besides the pump. 

Vou. VIII.—No. 2. 14 
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“There, dom him,” said the latter. ‘“ Ye’ll jest be kind enough 
to tow him alongside his ship, and leave him in the main chains. The 
Frenchies all bundles in at four bells and leaves the sentry to look 
hout, an’ if you'll drap him in the chains, with a wet swab hunder his 
’ead, he’ll be as comfortable till mornin’ as can be. Bon jour, moun- 
seer,” he said, addressing the Frenchman; ‘ conny wous, porty wous/ 
twosyour.” 

“ Adieu, mon (hic hic hic) ami. Vive l’Angla (hic)——” 

Mr. Bluff stepped in just as we were shoving off, tumbled the 
Frenchman in as if he had been a bundle of hay, and then ordered me 
to pull for the French frigate. The coxswain being half-tight, and not 
being able to tell one ship from the other, I directed the boat for what 
I took to be the French admiral’s ship. The lights came over the side, 
and I commenced helping Mr. Bluff to get the Frenchman up, not 
noticing at the time anything remarkable about the frigate. After a 
good deal of trouble we succeeded in reaching the deck, the French- 
man singing snatches of the Marseilles hymn, and the lieutenant trying 
to keep him quiet, for fear the French admiral would hear him, and 
likely arrest him. 

When Mr. Bluff felt himself secure on his legs, he walked in 
rather an unsteady manner up to the officer of the deck, who was . 
coolly looking on to see what it all meant. Taking off his cap and 
making a low bow to the officer, Mr. Bluff commenced the conversa- 
tion. 

“ Parly voos francey (hiccough), musshure ?” 

“ Oui, monsieur,” reponded the officer. 

“Well, then, if you do (hiccough) parly vous francey, I wish to 
inform you that I found your first (hiccough) lieutenant on shore, 
without any (hiccough) chart or compass; he was scudding in a heavy 
sea-way (hiccough), and was on the (hiccough) point of broaching to, 
when (hiccough) I took the helm and steered him into (hiccough) port; 
his spars are badly sprung, and I think he is a little water- (hiccough) 
logged (bookoo de vang, I think you call it), and will require to go into 
dock for twenty- (hiccough) four hours.” 

The officer thus addressed burst out laughing. “ Why, what in the 
name of heaven are you thinking of, Bluff; you don’t take your own 
ship for a French frigate, do you?” hesaid. “This isa good joke, don’t 
know your own ship,eh? Well, Bluff, I thought you would know your 
own barkey in any weather.” 

“Pshaw! you can’t fool me,” he replied, “parley vous francey, and be 
damned to you (hiccough), and take your drunken (hiccough) lieutenant 
and stow him away. You can’t fool me (hiccough) with your French 
frigate,” and making a low bow to the officer of the deck, he walked, 
or rather staggered, to the ward-room hatch, and tumbled down into 


his state-room. 
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The Frenchman was stowed away for the night, and was quite sur- 
prised the next morning to find himself on board an American frigate 
instead of his own. Mr. Bluff’s messmates quizzed him awfully about 
the Frenchman, but he swore to the last that he had never seen him 
before that morning at breakfast, and that it was all a yarn. Thus 
ended my first visit to Gibraltar. I have often laughed when I thought 
of that day. I can’t say that my morals were likely to derive much 
benefit from the exhibition of three inebriated lieutenants, but it finally 
did me no harm, and I can conscientiously say that I have never drank 
anything stronger than brandy from that day to this. 

In those days a little lark was viewed more leniently than at the 
present time, when a man’s value in the service is estimated by the 
quantity of cold water he can drink without getting the cramp in his 
stomach, or the number of times he goes to prayer on a Sunday after- 
noon. Men of “social habits” are no longer tolerated, and instead of 
sitting cozily over a bottle of good old madeira, officers devote themselves 
to lemonade, eau sucrée, orgeat, and soda, talk earnestly on scientific 
matters, write books in which they call lizards Enemidophorus presignis, 
a fish, Tricomycterus maculatus, and a crow-blackbird, Psaracolins cu- 
racus; they can tell you to a fraction how many ten-penny nails it will 
take to shingle an ant-hill, describe to you psychologically everything 
pertaining to Terebratula subexcavata (vulgarly known as clams), and 
can tell you how many of said Terebratula subexcavata a New York 
alderman can eat at his dinner; but will the present system get a ship 
off a lee shore, or fit the rigging neatly over the masthead, or will our 
batteries be worked with that practical knowledge that ensured us some 
advantages in the war of 1812 over a brave and powerful adversary? 
I remember the time when some of the old-fashioned fellows would 
go on deck and make the blocks talk, and the yards fly around like 
magic. Old Tom Hardface would detect in a moment a rope-yarn 
mousing on a hook, even were it ever so far aloft, and a spot on the 
paint-work caused more agony to his mind than a rent in his coat. 
Small as the matter is, it is a proof of knowledge in the profession, as 
the fine touches in a picture show the ability of the painter. There 
were lots of those old martinets in my time, men who did taste brandy, 
flogged a good deal (bad faults, to be sure), and always had ship ready 
for anything ; but where are they now? Echo answers, Where? They 
have been gathered to their fathers, and it is only by tradition that we 
know of them; though they made our ships models in their lifetime, 
yet 'the present generation don’t altogether copy after them. They 
carried their discipline, station bills, recipe for mixing whitewash, 
blacking for guns, and all the little etceteras for making a ship look. 
as she should, to their graves with them; at least we must believe so, 


for we see little or nothing of the kind now. Peace be to their ashes! 
(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A COMPARISON OF OUR SYSTEM OF AR- 
TILLERY ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION WITH THOSE OF FOREIGN 
ARMIES. 


ev. 


THE ARTILLERY RESERVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


MoniTIon Parks AND TRaAINsS.—In our army there is nothing which 
corresponds to the organization of the “artillery reserve establish- 
ments,” as the parks and trains of foreign artillery ‘are called. As 
models, those of Austria and Germany have been described in detail, 
and are worthy of imitation. They are more than mere wagon-trains 


of ammunition ; being composed of caissons arranged for the trans- 
portation of munitions of all kinds, and so constructed that they will 
withstand explosive bullets and fragments of shell. 

The object of having caissons instead of ordinary supply-wagons is 
not only to increase the mobility of the trains on rough ground, but to 
provide against the damage and loss of the batteries by the interchange- 
ability of the parts. From fifteen to twenty caissons with supply- 
wagons, a forge, and, according as the service is for the artillery or 
infantry, one or more spare gun-carriages, constitute an ammunition 
column. Of these there is in the first line one for each infantry and 
cavalry division, one for each artillery brigade, and one for the corps 
artillery and cavalry. Following the idea of adaptability and the im- 
mediate repair of losses, the personnel of the ammunition columns cor- 
responds to that of the batteries, and is taken from the artillery regi- 
ments, each of which furnishes the necessary cadre. In this way the 

, 


1 Through a misunderstanding of the author’s design we failed to distinguish 
by numbers the preceding papers of this series, which, under the caption of “‘A 
Comparison of Our System of Artillery Organization and Administration with 
Those of Foreign Armies,’’ was commenced in the December number of the maga- 
zine, the instalments in that number constituting Parts I. and II. of the series, 
while the paper in the January number, entitied “ Artillery Technique,’ formed 
Part III.—Ep. 
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entire outfit of officers, men, horses, harness, wagons, and munitions is 
available to repair the losses and deficiencies of the fighting line; the 
rule being that every resource is to be exhausted for this purpose. The 
munition columns of the first line, as has been said, supply the troops 
in line of battle: they replenish from the second line, which is similarly 
organized and commanded ; and the second line replenishes from a 
third line, or depots, according to the dispositions which may have been 
ordered. : 

For example, in time of war each field artillery regiment of the 
German army must form 

1 division ammunition column. ; 

1 depot division. 

1 tradesman division, and the regiment of corps artillery one, the 
regiment of divisional artillery two reserve batteries. The cadre for 
these is taken from the batteries, each of which furnishes its quota. 

As soon as mobilized the division ammunition columns pass under 
the orders of the artillery brigade commanders : they constitute the corps 
and divisional munition-trains, and are each divided into two infantry 
and three artillery munition columns. 

Each infantry munition column consists of 

21 six-horse small-arms caissons. 
1 store-wagon, 4 horses. 
1 pack-wagon, do. 
1 field forge, _— do. 
Total, 24 wagons. 
Each artillery munition column consists of 
19 six-horse caissons, of which 6 are for 8 cm.and 13 for 9cm. guns, 
1 store-wagon, 4 horses. 
1 field forge, do. 
1 baggage-wagon, do, 
4 pack-wagons, do. 
Total, 26 wagons. 

An army corps, whose field artillery brigade consists of two regi- 
ments, thus provides for ten munition columns with upwards of four- 
teen hundred horses, and harness complete, and over two hundred 
wagons. 

Each column is divided into two divisions of three sections. Each 
and all are appropriately commanded by field-officers, captains, and lieu- 
tenants, and have a full complement of sergeants, corporals, musicians, 
and privates, who are thoroughly instructed in their duties. Each 
cavalry and infantry battalion has, besides, a small-arms ammunition- 
cart, which moves with it, and which, when empty, is exchanged for a 
full one. 
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The question of supplying ammunition is one of very great im- 
portance, and deserves as much, if not more, study and preparation as 
anything else connected with the military service. If the improve- 
ments in our field artillery which have been recommended by the light 
artillery board of 1881 are carried out, it would be, no doubt, judicious 
to substitute for the army wagon the present caisson, which, with some 
alterations in the arrangement of the chests, would do equally well for 
small-arms ammunition. In addition each of our artillery regiments 
should have its reserve establishments, organized on paper at least, and 
their personnel, management, and equipment should form part of the 
regular course of artillery instruction ; then when we take the field this 
important service would be thoroughly understood and put in operation 
at once. 

There are many officers of experience who remember occasions dur- 
ing our last war when the troops actually engaged, and under fire, were 
short of ammunition even when operating near their base of supplies. 

Captain Tillinghast, of the artillery, one of the most accomplished 
and best officers of the army, was killed at the first battle of Bull Run 
in trying to overcome difficulties due to our defective method of pro- 
viding ammunition, and batteries and regiments left the field for want 
of it, after remaining idle spectators of a losing fight.’ It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that, unless we have a much better system, the rapid- 
firing weapons of the next war will make such occurrences so frequent 
as to imperil the success of every operation. The ammunition-trains 
should be under the control of the artillery (or, if our organization and 
administration remain as they are, the ordnance department), and com- 
manded by brave and experienced officers, and manned and equipped 
so.as not only to supply ammunition but repair disasters on the line 
of battle. 

Our volunteers will be sure to fire rapidly if not effectively, and 
the artillery will suffer in a manner heretofore unknown, and it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to maintain their efficiency and keep up 
the supply of small-arms ammunition unless relief is near at hand, 
and intelligently and promptly rendered. 


? During the fight at Deep Bottom I sent to the officer in command of an artil- 
lery ammunition-train, who could not tell what he had in his wagons. 


J. P. SANGER, 
Captain 1st Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





STUDIES IN MEDIAZVAL HISTORY? 


Historicau book making, which, as a specific industry, if not an art, 
has attained large dimensions, does not always furnish to the general 
public benefits proportioned to the labor of the writer ; perhaps in many 
eases the advantage to the reader is doubtful. It is therefore with 
pleasure that we welcome a work so valuable as “Studies in Medisval 
History,” by the late provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Stillé has brought to his task the belles-lettres cultivation of years, 
a legal education, and independent methods of thought and observation. 
Aided by these elements, and working con amore and with great in- 
dustry (see appendix), he has been enabled by phenomenal concentration 
to offer in less than five hundred pages, without loss to the reader, the 
practical benefits of as many volumes. 

The period of time covered by the studies is from the end of the Fifth 
to the end of the Fifteenth Century. 

The plan of the author may be expressed best by himself as we find 
him outlining his work on page 13: 

“The Middle Age was both a period of transition and of a forma- 
tive process where the forces which govern our modern life were slowly 
- erystallizing. For students of the general principles of modern history 
the chief interest in the history of the Middle Age lies in its being what 
may be called seed-time, or the stage of the early development of those 
ideas of religion, government, society, laws and manners, the full frui- 
tion and bloom of which we witness in our own days. What such stu- 
dents desire chiefly to know about is not so*much what was curious or 
picturesque and specially characteristic of life as it was then in Western 
Europe, as what there was permanent in it, and how it was inwoven in 
the frame of modern life, thus forming an act in the great drama of 
human history, in which retribution is the law, opinion the great 
moulding agency, and the advancement of the human race the de- 
nouement and final result. We propose here to study the Middle Age, 
not as antiquarians, but as historians; in other words, with reference 
to the influence of its life upon that of succeeding ages.” 

1 Studies in Medieval History, by Charles J. Stillé, M.D., late Provost of the 


University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. London: 
16 Southampton Street, 1882, pp. 466. 
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In accordance with the above idea, Dr. Stillé has so ranged his facts 
and subjects that they are as readily reached by the inquirer as though 
they were in an encyclopedia, yet are presented with such concentration 
that the reader obtains a cognate knowledge of matters to which scores 
of great minds have contributed their learning and research in all lan- 
guages and in all times. 

For the readers of THE UNITED SERVICE the book has value, be- 
cause in its concrete the soldier and sailor are ever present in their un- 
varied stages of importance and influence. Wielded by the brawny arm 
of the half-clad Northman, or guided by the graceful prowess of gilded 
chivalry, the sword has always cut the deepest lines in history. Whether 
the change on the social face has been wrought by the innate greed of 
despotic power or by the subtle foresight of ambitious statesmén, the 
enterprise of the sailor, the genius of the general, and the valor of the 
troops have ever been the active factors to achieve results. 

Alaric with his triumphs, Attila with his failures, Clovis, the ori- 
ginal church-militant man, Charlemagne, so fitly named, the marvel- 
ous power of the Suracenic sway, Joan of Arc (closing the ten centu- 
ries with her dubious inspiration but absolute success), these, in natural 
characteristics, are but prototypes of the army of to-day. The giant 
gun has replaced the culverin, and the torpedo the fire-ship ; but the 
elements of the art of war remain the same, and the experience and 
teachings of each age have their value. The scheme of the book is to 
bring to those of limited leisure an acquaintance with medieval heroes, 
their acts, and the consequences. 

To give an idea of the worth of the work as to general subjects, it 
needs but to refer to a few examples of its contents. For instance, a 
divinity student may readily find instruction in these pages on the sub- 
ject of the organization of the Church, its theories, practices, deductions, 
and evolution, which he could not acquire in years, except at the risk of 
his body of divinity. Nor can the unlearned or the casual reader any- 
where else be more speedily put aw fait as to the birth and nurture of 
imperialism. The missionary may conveniently study the Christian- 
izing process as practiced by his predecessor, Clovis, and its effects on 
mankind. 

The lives and deeds of Charlemagne and of Mohammed shine forth 
from the pages of their respective chapters with vivid distinctness. 

The nature of the Papal rule, the relations of the Papacy to empires 
and kingdoms, the genius of Hildebrand, the war of the Investitures, 
and the decadence of popes to princes, are all treated of with extreme 
fairness and historic accuracy. 

The rise of Monasticism, and the works of the great quartet of saints, 
Benedict, Bernard, Dominic, and Francis, are concisely narrated. The 
yalue of chivalry amid the laxity of law, the worthlessness of the Cru- 
sades as regards their primary object on behalf of the Church, their 
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inestimable value to the world, medizval and modern, in breaking down 
the barriers between Christian and infidel, and opening the way for the 
civilization and refinement of the East, and the birth of commerce ; the 
contrast between the Crusading Christian and the Saracen heretic, so 
much from our stand-point in favor of the cultured children of the sun ; 
all these subjects, fraught with deepest interest to poet, priest, and pub- 
licist, are brought before us by Dr. Stillé’s skill in a manner which will 
instruct the man of culture, and assist the perplexed student. 

A clue is afforded, which should be gladly seized for guidance through 
the labyrinths of the schoolmen and the scholastic methods of Church and 
State, through Nominalists and Realists, to reach a matter-of-fact glimpse 
of the early universities, the formation of canon and civil laws, and of the 
study of medicine. ° 

The concluding chapters on “The Laboring-Classes of the Middle 
Age,” “ Mediseval Commerce,” and “The Era of Secularization” teem 
with intelligent research, and are full of instruction to all classes. 

The clear presentation of cause, and the convincing conclusions of 
effect, based upon a résumé of facts (to many of which, perhaps, this 
book first calls our attention), bring us back, as it were, from a foreign 
tour, and we find ourselves face to face with our every-day liberties 
and privileges, in most of which we may contemplate the humanized 
development of germs planted in the Middle Age. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE demands of matter which could not well be put off to a more con- 
venient season compelled us last month to forego the word about our- 
selyes which the opening of a new volume and a new year conspired 
to make appropriate. We therefore take space now to congratulate 
our readers and ourselves on the completion by THE UNITED SzEr- 
vicE of the fourth year of its existence, and its entrance upon a new 
year which we have good reason to believe holds the potency and 
promise of even a larger measure of success than has marked the past. 

The recent reduction of the subscription price of the magazine from 
five dollars to three dollars per annum, or twenty-five cents a number, 
has brought it within easy reach of all who are likely to want such a 
periodical, and we are sure that no: reasonable person will deny that a 
good return is offered for the amount of money asked. Except as com- 
pared with the great monthlies, whose patronage embraces the whole 
English-speaking world, it is the cheapest magazine published in our 
language, and we know of none which excels, and scarcely one that 
equals it in point of typographical and mechanical excellence. 

The seven substantial volumes which have been acquired by those 
readers of THE UNITED SERVICE who have preserved and bound their 
numbers constitute a possession not to be lightly valued. They contain 
a fund of matter, some of it professional, some historical, and some 
merely entertaining, which is highly unique both as to character and 
authorship. While it has always been the policy of the conductors of 
THE UNITED SERVICE not to reject contributions offered it merely 
on account of a want of literary polish, rightly, as they think, assuming 
that something of that may be pardoned to men whose familiar weapon 
is the sword rather than the pen, and many of whom are compelled to 
write without the aid of libraries or scholarly surroundings, and while, 
moreover, the readers whom the magazine addresses are chiefly men 
more concerned with substance than form, still, we are gratified, on 
looking back through the completed volumes of the magazine, to note 
the general excellence of its contents viewed purely from a literary 
stand-point. In this connection, too, we reckon as not the least among 
our causes of gratulation, in reviewing the past, the development of 
literary talent in the services, which, but for the stimulus and field 
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afforded by THE Unirep SERVICE, might never have obtained recog- 
nition. 

Thus much we have felt warranted in saying about the past of THE 
Unitep SERVICE, and we trust that in saying it we shall not be ad- 
judged to have offended against the canons of good taste. With a word 
more respecting the future, we shall turn to topics less personal to our- 
selves. 

The reduction of the subscription price of the magazine is not to be 
taken as indicative of an intention to lower its standard in any par- 
ticular whatever. On the contrary, it is hoped that the largely in- 
creased circulation, to which the reduction in price is expected to con- 
tribute, will enable us to make the magazine more worthy than ever 
before of the support of its patrons. Our repertory is well stocked 
with interesting and valuable matter waiting its opportunity for publi- 
cation, and still more is in process of preparation. As soon as we have 
completed in the magazine Captain King’s delightful story of “ Win- 
ning His Spurs,” which we expect to do in our next issue, we shall 
begin another military story by the same author, which, we doubt not, 
will prove equally successful with the one now closing. 

In every feature of the magazine we expect, during the current year, 
to improve rather than retrograde, and it is with the sincere intention 
of laboring to deserve it that we invoke the continued support of old 
and the patronage of new subscribers and purchasers. 


A RECENT article in the Newark Advertiser, commenting adversely on 
the proposal to transfer the Signal Service Bureau from the War to the 
Interior Department, thus summarizes the history of meteorological 
observations in the United States : 

“The growth of meteorological science in this country dates back to 
the early days when each army post was compelled to keep a daily 
record of rain-falls, winds and their velocity, humidity of the at- 
mosphere, and the temperature and pressure as given three times a day. 
These observations were usually made by the surgeons or their assist- 
ants, and were regularly arranged and filed in the office of the Surgeon- 
General at Washington. For the want of money they were permitted 
to accumulate in idleness. After the organization of the Smithsonian 
Institution a similar series of observations was established by Professor 
Henry. He had only volunteer contributors without pay. One of his 
resources was the Board of Regents of the University of New York, 
who exacted reports from the academies of which they were the al- 
moners, but the whole mass was loose and inaccurate, with constant 
failures to report. 

“Professor Lorin Blodget, of Philadelphia, was assigned to get 
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what he could from this mass of scientific junk. He quarreled either 
with his work or his orders, and was assigned by the War Department 
to the analysis and condensation of the reports in the Surgeon-General’s 
Office. Some time about 1855 appeared the ‘Army Meteorological 
Register,’ finely illustrated by the shaded maps now employed, and 
still a valuable work of reference. Shortly after came Blodget’s 
‘Meteorology of the United States,’ the first great work on that 
subject, for Maury’s work related to ocean currents of wind and sea, 
and not to land observations. The meteorological work of the army 
was kept up until Myer developed the Signal Service, which took the 
whole thing in charge, while the Smithsonian discontinued its work 
and turned over its material to the Signal Office. Meteorological 
observations have never flourished in the civil departments. All the 
vast progress in that science which has been made comes to us either 
from the army or the navy, which has the educated scientists to do 
the work and the strict discipline which is the soul of success. It is 
a discipline which can see across the continent and tell at any moment 
whether the observer in Oregon is at his post night or day. It would 
be better to let success alone.” 


THE Chief of Engineers, in his annual report, points out with great 
clearness the relations between torpedoes and fortifications considered 
respectively as parts of a general system of sea-coast defense. Torpe- 
does alone cannot be relied on to keep out the ships of an enemy, be- 
cause, unless they be covered by the fire of fortifications, he can at his 
leisure grapple for and remove them. They are, however, an indispen- 
sable adjunct to fortifications under the conditions of modern war, as 
in their absence the enemy’s ships might run by the fortifications with- 
out being sufficiently damaged to make them harmless. Properly com- 
bined and adequately served, the two constitute the perfection of modern 
harbor defense. To effect such combination involves a good deal of 
detail. The channels and fairways of our harbors have to be surveyed 
and mapped, and the proper points for planting the torpedoes, either 
singly or in groups, laid down on the prepared plans. The electrical 
apparatus for controlling the torpedoes must be obtained and properly 
stored. Assuming the existence of the fortifications—an assumption 
without foundation in our case—subterranean ways leading from the 
works to low-water mark must be prepared, through which to run the 
wires connecting the electrical instruments on shore with the submerged 
torpedoes, and these must be thickly arched over with masonry and 
covered deeply with earth to secure the safety of the wires from de- 
struction by the enemy’s fire. In the fortifications chambers must be 
prepared, hidden from the view of the enemy, and protected from his 
shot and shell, in which to place and work the electrical instruments. 
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Little or nothing of this absolutely essential preparation for the defense 
of our harbors has been accomplished. We have some torpedoes and 
one or two suitable fortifications, but no steps for effectively combining 
them have been taken, owing to the want of any appropriation for the 
purpose. Our old casemate defenses, which in their day were as strong 
as any in the world, are now obsolete, and their masonry scarps would 
offer no adequate resistanee to the fire of the powerful rifled guns of 
European war ships. Of casemate works, with iron fronts, or with 
massive shields of iron for the protection of guns and gunners, we have 
none. 

In short, nearly the whole of our sea-coast is practically defenseless. 
Our rich cities, our navy-yards, and our depots of army supplies are all 
at the mercy of any powerful maritime nation that may declare war 
against us. Many things needful in time of war can be improvised, 
but effective sea-coast defenses cannot be. They are the work of time, 
and if they are to be had at all we cannot too soon apply ourselves to 
their preparation. . 


In time of war selection, based on manifest fitness, ought to be the one 
rule of promotion in the navy. War is too serious and too costly a 
business to permit mere routine to determine assignments to command. 
Its imperative call is for the right man in the right place. All other 
considerations must for the time yield to the exigency of the moment, and 
he who by physical, mental, and moral qualities is best adapted to the 
effective prosecution of the work pertaining to a given rank should be 
invested with its insignia and authority. Doubtless, in an ideal state 
of things, promotion by selection, even in times of peace, would be an 
improvement on promotion by seniority, because, in such a state of 
things, we would have infallibility to guide the judgment of the ap- 
pointing power in lieu of that demonstration of fitness for which only 
war affords opportunity. But we have to do with the actual, not the 
ideal ; and, as things are, promotion by seniority is the only just rule 
that can be followed in time of peace. Officers who are fit to be on 
the active list at all have a right to the benefits of their long service. 
Especially may this be admitted, when we consider that now, as for 
some years past, every officer of the navy, before being promoted, is 
subjected to a rigid physical, mental, and moral examination, each 
superior under whom he has served is inquired of respecting his past 
conduct, and his whole record is minutely investigated. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


An able and interesting work on the case of Fitz John Porter has recently 
been published in Germany. Its title is ‘‘Der Feldzug in Nord Virginien im 
August, 1862,” and its author is F. Mangold, an artillery officer in the Imperial 
service. It contains between three and four hundred pages, and has attached to it 
several carefully-prepared and valuable maps. The author remarks in his preface 
that such cases as that of Fitz John Porter are fortunately very rare. He adds 
that it is a very remarkable case for the reasons, first, that an officer of General 
Porter’s ability and high rank should have been accused of treason and disobedience 
of orders, and should then have been convicted on false testimony and should still 
have escaped with his life. This is a repetition of what has been said by other au- 
thorities, that General Porter should have been condemned to death or else honora- 
bly acquitted, and that the court-martial which tried him stultified itself in adopting 
the middle course which it did. Secondly, that after it had been fully ascertained 
that so great an injustice had been done to a distinguished and patriotic officer 
so many years should have been permitted to elapse without awarding to him 
the restitution to which he is so clearly entitled, the author intimating very dis- 
tinctly that the treatment which General Porter has received from our government 
has cast a very dark stain upon the name of the American people. 

Major Mangold states that his sole object in publishing this work is to con- 
tribute his mite to the defense of a skillful and meritorious officer who has been 
cruelly outraged. In scathing terms of rebuke he comments on the course pursued 
by Generals McDowell and Pope, neither of whom have gained any distinction 
except as the defeated commanders in two of the most disastrous battles of the war, 
and he points out why it was necessary for them to pursue the course which they 
did in order to save for themselves any reputation whatever. The fact that Mc- 
Dowell and Pope, the commanding officers at the first and second battles of Bull 
Run, should have been permitted for the past fifteen years or more to hold the high 
rank in the United States Army which they have done, while General Porter has 
been disgraced and several other officers of rare merit have been compelled to re- 
main in inferior positions, furnishes a striking comment on the ingratitude of 
republics. 

The work of Major Mangold, though of a recent date, was written some time 
prior io the appearance of General Grant’s article in the North American Review. 
Both writers in many particulars appear to have taken the same views of this im- 
portant case, and the German officer clearly demonstrates, as he proceeds with his 
work, that General Porter was for his conduct at the second battle of Bull Run 
deserving of high commendation, instead of the unjust and iniquitous sentence 
imposed upon him by the court-martial 

“Toe Lire oF THE DUKE oF WELLINGTON,” by W. H. Maxwell, Bickers 


& Son, London, is intended to form a companion to Southey’s “ Life of Nelson.” 
The author has selected Maxwell’s ‘‘ Life of Wellington” as the best basis on which 
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to compile a much smaller work than has as yet been published. This, no doubt, 
was a better course to pursue than that of writing a new work. There has been no 
attempt to re-write Maxwell, whose words are left entirely unaltered, except in 
places where more recent information has called for some trifling improvement. 
The work, which forms a handsome and instructive volume, is rendered more 
attractive by well-executed illustrations. 

The same publishers (Messrs. Bickers & Son) have also issued the “ Life of 
Napoleon Buonaparte,” by J. G. Lockhart, which forms an excellent pendant to 
the ‘‘ Life of Wellington.’’ It also forms one handsome volume, and is carefully 
illustrated. 


“DETAILED MinuTIa or SoLpIER-LIFE IN THE ARMY OF NORTHERN 
VirGIniA, 1861-1865, by Carlton McCarthy, Private Second Company Richmond 
Howitzers, Cutshaw’s Battalion Artillery, Second Corps, A. N. V., with Illustra- 
tions by William L. Sheppard, Esq., Lieutenant Second Company Richmond How- 
itzers, A. N. V.,”’ is the somewhat tremendous title of a book published by Carlton 
McCarthy & Co., Richmond, containing 224 pages, and sold at $1.50. It is graph- 
ically written, and abounds in instances of dangers and hardships heroically borne, 
but is of a tone and temper not calculated to foster the growth of good feeling be- 
tween the recently estranged sections of our country, which it should be the aim 
of all men now to promote. 


Tue ship and ice journals of Lieutenant De Long are in press for publication 
the coming season by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. These journals were brought 
home by Engineer Melville to Mrs. De Long, by whom the work is edited. The 
story which these journals tell, and which is profoundly interesting, will be supple- 
mented by the testimony of the survivors of the expedition. It will be preceded 
by an introductory chapter, in which the preparations for the voyage and the plan 
and purpose of the expedition will be related, and also by a biographical sketch of 
Commander De Long. 


‘THE OrDERLY-Book or Sir JOHN JOHNSON’S ORISKANY CAMPAIGN,”’ co- 
piously annotated by Mr. William L. Stone, an experienced writer on the period 
and location of the occurrence, has been published for him by Munsell, of Albany. 
It is accompanied by an Historical Introduction by the grand-nephew of its subject, 
General J. W. de Peyster, often a contributor to THz UNirEeD SERVICE, written 
with his usual aggressive ability, evidence of research, and indifference for conflict- 
ing opinion, from a strong partisan stand-point ; and by a paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
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Tracings from the Footprints of Sir John Johnson and his Cotemporaries,”’ aiming 
at an appreciation of the position of men of both parties in that conflict, contributed 
by Colonel T. Bailey Myers, at the request of the editor. In the latter the writer, 
while expressing strong patriotic convictions, and discussing the importance of their 
continued cultivation, recognizes and sympathizes with the embarrassments of those 
controlled by a sentiment of loyalty to the British crown in America at the out- 
break of the struggle for freedom. He temperately expresses a doubt-as to the 
fairness of all cotemporary history, and cites the accepted opinion as to Johnson’s 
breach of his parole and abandonment of his command at Klock’s Farm as at the 
worst a still open question for difference. He treats the subject technically, as a 
collector of history only, and illustrates it with copies of some unprinted papers, 
explaining that his paper was prepared as an independent contribution, with no 
knowledge of what General de Peyster had written, at a point too remote for 
any comparison of conclusions. In this accidental collection of the often widely- 
conflicting opinion of two contributors to the same subject and volume, each in 
his own way and words submitting his impressions, appears an opportunity for an 
impartial reader to glean some long-neglected historical facts. 


REAR-ADMIRAL AMMEN is writing a book giving a history of naval opera- 
tions on the Atlantic seaboard during the war of the Rebellion. It will form one 
of the Scribner’s series on the Campaigns of the Civil War, and will be a most 
interesting and valuable contribution to that series. 


TxHE Morskoi Sbornik, the monthly journal of the Russian Ministry of Marine, 
has commenced publishing the history of the Russian fleet under the administration 
of Admiral Greig. This is the famous Scotch admiral who developed and com- 
manded the fleet of which Gibbon wrote in his history, ‘‘sailed from the Baltic, 
circumnavigated the continent of Europe, entered the Mediterranean by the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and carried terror to the gates of Constantinople.”’ The fleet con- 
sisted of two squadrons, the first composed of ten line-of-battle ships, four frigates, 
and a number of transports, and the second of five line-of-battle ships and two 
frigates. Aided by Admiral. Elphinstone, Lieutenant Dugdale, and a number of 
other Scotch officers, Greig completely destroyed the Turkish fleet in the Bay of 
Tchesme, July 5, 1770, and afterwards remained a year triumphant in Turkish 
waters. At the close of his operations his fleet consisted of sixteen line-of-battle 
ships, twenty-three frigates, three galliots, nine polacres, nineteen xebecs, nine 
brigantines, and sixteen sloops ; in all, ninety-five sail. It would be rather difficult 
for Russia to make such a demonstration nowadays. 


OrFicers of the army or navy having in their possession manuscript or 
literary material of a sufficiently popular kind to be available for the subscription 
book-trade will find it advantageous to communicate with Messrs. L. R. Hamersly 
& Co., who will pay liberally for acceptable manuscripts of that description. They 
have recently paid a medical officer of the navy one thousand dollars for the manu- 
script of a book to be brought out by a well-known subscription book-publishing 
house, and they have a similar contract with an army officer. They would be glad 
to make a like arrangement with any officer of either service. 


Errata.—In Admiral Preble’s review of Mrs. Dahlgren’s Life of Admiral 
Dahlgren, in the January number of THz Unitrep Service, for ‘‘ Barker’ read 
‘‘ Bunker,” and (on page 82, fifth line from the bottom) for “found .on’’ read 
‘‘ missing from.” 





